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Eager to Handle 
Advertised Goods 


Dry-goods, department and general store mer- 
chants who sell Butterick Magazines are eager to 
handle Advertised Goods because they know, from 
experience, what Advertising in Butterick Maga- 
zines does in the way of bringing trade and profit 
to their stores. 

17,000 leading dry-goods, department and gen- 
eral store merchants now sell Butterick Magazines 
and the only way you can advertise to directly influ- 
ence these merchants is through the Butterick 
Magazines because Butterick Magazines are the 
Only Fashion Magazines sold in their stores. 

The comparative cost of Advertising in But- 
terick Magazines, and the prestige, influence and 
co-operative distribution secured through such 
Advertising, places this proposition beyond the 
reach of competition. 


a\7 
J AAT 


Manager of Advertising y 
Butterick Building 
New York City 


F. H. Rautsren, Western Adv. Mgr., First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Ask Our Advertisers 
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Agricultural Advertising for Aug., 1909. MEAN THE SAME THING 


If you will take the time to read a few recent issues of 
The Breeder’s Gazette, there won’t be the least bit of an 
argument on that point. 


It is all in a nut-shell. The Breeder’s Gazette is made 
for a reader with brains, and of course he has the money, 
too. Advertisers who have used The Gazette for years past 
will so subscribe. They O.K. The Gazette every week by 
continuing their announcements in its columns in increased 
space. It is nothing but quality. 


Compared with the statements put out by the majority 
of our brethren of the farm press, we have a comparatively 
small list of readers, but they are the progressive, the well- 
to-do, the leaders in every community in which they reside, 
and the majority of our readers live in the corn growing 
states—the states in which the farmers have the cash. 


Please give careful consideration to this matter of qual- 
ity. It is worth your while. The man with dollars in his 
pocket or with the knowledge of things that are good, is 
worth a dozen chaps without the money and an unculti- 
vated view of the better ways of living. We have over 
75,000 subscribers who are liberal buyers of the best. 


If we have interested you and you care to investigate 
The Breeder’s Gazette, call upon any reputable advertising 
agent, or come and see us, or ask us to call on you. It won't 
cost you a cent unless you say so. Please address 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 
358 DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


or 


GEO. W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Special Representative, Eastern Representatives, 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York. 
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ADVENTURES IN TRYING 
TO BUY ADVERTISED 
GOODS. 





WASTE OF ADVERTISING 
RESULTS THROUGH LACK OF DIS- 
TRIBUTION, DEALER*EMPHASIS IN 
ADS, AND THROUGH UNACCOMMO- 
DATING DEALERS. 

By Otto Kahn. 

A billion dollars annually are 
spent on advertising of many 
kinds. Take the most optimistic 
view possible of the results and 
say that every reader of the ad- 
vertising is convinced. Suppose 
he is keen for the goods. He gets 
out his purse and stands ready to 
buy. Isn't it a cross between 
pathos, humor and _ indignation 
that so very frequently he can’t 
find a place to buy the goods? 

It is perfectly true that the old 
way of depending altogether on 
distribution is more  benighted 
than the modern way of depend- 
ing almost altogether on adver- 
tising; but the modern method has 
made possible some foolish gam- 
bles and some ignorant blunder- 
ing, 

There is much loose talk about 
“advertise and then get distribu- 
tion,” because it takes expert, 
careful merchandising to save such 
a policy from being a failure. 
That is why magazine campaigns 
have come to be the beginning, 
not the end, of hard work. Af- 
ter you have taken the distribu- 
tion bull by the horns and gone 
into the magazines to get your 
goods placed with dealers as well 
as desired by consumers, the “long 
pull and the strong pull” is still 
before you. 

If it were so very easy to get 
distribution through advertising, 
the multitude of small and hun- 
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gry manufacturers would now be 
on easy street. They are not there 
because, first they failed to con- 
vince consumers, and second they 
failed to get distribution. 

But the newer and bigger adver- 
tisers are failing in many direc- 
tions, too. Why should there con- 
tinue such a lamentable waste as 
the loss of a consumer because he 
can’t buy the goods? 

Theoretically it should be per- 
fectly easy for any consumer to 
get what she wants as soon as 
she wants it. It is needless to say 
that just as soon as this goal of 
perfection comes within sight there 
will be a still greater interest and 
patronage of advertising. 

A consumer in Philadelphia last 
spring traveled to six stores be- 
fore she could buy S. C. John- 
son’s wood varnishes. 

A woman rides in a street car 
while shopping and sees a new 
food product advertised. She 
does her part well—she makes a 
note of the name of the goods 
and asks her grocer for it in a 
matter of fact way. He may 
never even have heard of it— 
or he recalls that he already has 
three or four rather inactive 
brands in that line and turned 
down the salesmen for the new 
proposition very coldly just yes- 
terday, so he says, “don’t carry 
it,’ and offers something else— 
not as a substitute, but because 
he thinks it simply impossible for 
him to carry every Tom-Dick-and- 
Harry line put on the market. 

Again, a consumer sitting com- 
fortably in his chair at home, 
reads of the benefits of a certain 
kind of a mattress. He gets up 
and telephones to the dealer he 
knows. “Don’t handle it,” is the 
cheerful reply. Mr. Consumer, 
by much initiative and_ energy, 
succeeds in getting his dealer to 
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make a guess as to where he can 
obtain it. But he forgets to go 
there, or something. When he is 
ready to buy a hat, he asks for a 
Knapp-Felt—they dont carry 
the lines, and he needs a hat, hates 
to walk around looking for an- 
other store, so buys what he can. 

An advertising man the other 
day estimated that cases of con- 
sumers who are fully persuaded to 
buy and can’t get the goods are 
almost as numerous as the actual 


sales. It is evident to all ob- 
Date... 
Reiss & Brady, N. Y. City. 


Gentlemen :— 

It does not seem possible to get the Cresca goods 
which I wish at my grocer’s, so | am calling upon 
you to see that I am supplied. 


My grocer is 2.00000» 
At No. oven STE! 


Please give me full information about the follow- 


ing Cresca goods and their prices : 
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Name........- 
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from the business center of 





FORM TO AID CONSUMERS TO GET GOODS 


servers that a very great quantity 
of waste comes from this source. 

What good reason is there for 
it? What can be done about it? 

Several things. In the first place 
the advertiser must be alive to 
the pitfall, and make his adver- 
tising steer far away from it. And 
next, the dealer must be made 
more alive to his own profit and 
reputation. 

It is, of course, perfectly un- 
avoidable for advertisers to have 
consumers ask and fail to get his 
goods sometimes. If his distribu- 
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tion is pretty thin he ought to 
be working very hard to build it 
up, and ought to invite direct jp- 
quiries with a booklet, sample or 
something really attracting. And 
these inquiries should be prized 
like gold dollars, and analyzed 
down to the bottom. A form such 
as is used by the makers of 
“Cresca dainties,” Reis & Brady 
New York, is a good thing, fc 
it brings information about many 
a disgruntled consumer who ha 
done more than his share to bu, 
and still failed. A consumer who 
on reading an ad fails to get 
what is advertised is a disgrace 
to the whole mercantile system. 
The continuation of such failure 
works harm to magazine adver- 
tising as a distribution winner, 
and makes some advertisers de- 
cide to adopt the slower territorial 
concentrated campaign method. 

Magazine advertising  cam- 
paigned right is a splendid distri- 
bution winner, especially with the 
help of the weekly magazines. 
Time and again it has proved 
this! But time and again harm 
has been done by short-sighted 
and greenhorn methods. It takes 
merchandising experience, not ad- 
vertising hurrah methods. 

Let us consider the dealer’s part 
next. Here is a really crucial 
point. The average American 
dealer is the most exasperatingly 
unaccommodating chap who ever 
tried to sell goods. Try it your- 
self. Go in a store and ask for 
some newly advertised goods. 
Either he will simply say he 
hasn’t got it, or else show you 
other brands. Will he say, “I'll get 
it for you to-morrow?” Not he. 
Ten people can come in and ask 
for that article, and he will still 
not put it in stock. It isn’t all 
the dealer’s fault. The American 
public stands so much, that’s why. 
There is nothing in the now past 
talk of substitution—it is sim- 
ply lack of accommodation by the 
dealer and lack of energetic appli- 
cation of merchandising to adver- 
tising which starts with meagre 
distribution. 

The biggest leak in advertising 
lies in this exasperating inability 
of the consumer to buy, once per- 
suaded. 
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During September the Greatest Advertising 
Contracts of the year will be placed. 
It is well, therefore, to bear in 
mind the fact that the 


NEW YORK WORLD 


IS THE FOREMOST 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


in this Country to-day, and 


THE STANDARD by which all others 


are measured. This is true In every 
way. 

Total Advertising Carried as compiled by 
the Statistical Bureau of The New York 


Evening Post is as follows: 





August, 1909......-.807,120 
August, 1908.....--- 687,471 
Increase .-.-.------+-:- 119,649 


Three-sevenths of all the morning news- 
papers sold in New York are Worlds. 

It is a circulation in the homes of money- 
earning, money-spending people, where 
it will do the advertiser the most good. 
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PREPARING BOOKLETS 
THAT BRING BUSINESS. 





MAGAZINE INQUIRIES AS VALUABLE 
AS MONEY—HOW BOOKLETS THAT 
TURN THEM INTO SALES ARE 
PLAN NED—SPECIFIC HELP AND 
GOOD TITLES NECESSARY, 





By Ed. P. Miller. 

Magazine advertising inquiries 
are increasing all the time, and 
are sure to increase more as bet- 
ter advertising is done and as 
better booklets are offered. 

When one looks back at the 
years past when the most medi- 
ocre junk was offered to readers 
by practically all advertisers, it 
seems impossible that. advertising 
has been able to progress. 

Why do so many advertisers 
get cold feet about booklets? Prob- 
ably because they both under- 
rate their importance and over- 
estimate their cost. Yet the finest 
booklet I have ever seen was a 
little thing of 16 pages without 
a cover, which was at once the 
most artistic printing and the best 
salesmanship I ever saw in a 
booklet. And it cost just one- 
fourth of a cent apiece, 1 believe! 

The way to plan a booklet is to 
get a big edition and put all the 
typographical, illustrative and 
copy-writing brains you can hire 
to prepare it, but get out a simple 
booklet—simple in materials, lay- 
out and binding. It is very false 
economy to limit the edition to 
immediate needs. Once having 
paid for the writing, etc., and the 
job is on the press, for goodness 
sake get plenty of them, so that 
a dealer who asks for 500 and 
ought to have them need not be 
told that the edition is exhausted 
and you can send only too! If 
you have gotten up a good printed 
salesman, use him to his limit! 

There are some printers who are 
naturally interested in soaking you 
for remarkable paper, set ups and 
binding and color work; but there 
are many able printers who are 
sensible business men, and such 
ones should not be given too 
cramped instructions. There may 
be a need for the absolute limit of 
expensiveness in a booklet—it de- 





pends on the proposition—but the 
average advertiser needs a simple 
but strong booklet. 

After quantity, expense, etc., has 
been laid out, the greatest effort 
should be made to provide valye 
for the booklet, outside of mere 
advertising. The highest good to 
achieve is to make your booklet 
contain so much practical help and 
suggestion that it will be kept for 
reference. There are many ways 
to do this which a bright advertis- 
ing man will hgure out. One of 
the finest books of this class is 
issued by the Kingsford Corn 
Starch Company; another by Mel- 
lin’s Food, and another by Ivory 
Soap, and one by McCray Refrig- 
erators. 

But in no booklet must the gen- 
eral matter outshadow or crowd 
the matter fully describing the 
goods. One of the most exasper- 
ating things in the world to con- 
sumers is to write for a_ booklet 
purporting to give “more informa- 
tion” about an article, and then to 
receive very incomplete, or con- 
fusing information. Odd as it 
seems, advertisers are so often 
very lengthy in arguing generally 
about their goods, but neglect to 
give the details of price, purchase, 
size, adaptation, etc., which are 
very essential. Lack of this spoils 
many a sale. 

A good title is very necessary. 
In mentioning the booklet in ad- 
vertising, the title can be made a 
strong puller for it. The copy 
should run in logical sequence, 
with plenty of sub-heads, and every 
detail necessary to explain should 
go in. 

Accompanying a good booklet 
should always go a good form let- 


ter, possibly with the nearest 
dealer’s name filled in. 
oo 





H, T: Ewald, advertising agent of the 
D. & C. Steamship Line, has resigned 
to take the position of chief assistant 
to E. Leroy Pelletier, advertising man- 
ager of the Studebaker interests. Mr. 
Ewald was the founder of the Ad Craft 
Club, of Detroit. 





The Broadway Merchants Association 
of Nashville, Tenn., has co-operatively 
arranged for opening day activity, and 
are advertising the event by various 
signs and ads, from a common adver- 
tising fund. 
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When you think 
of Philadelphia 


remember: 


The Bulletin 


~ 
goes every day into nearly 

every Philadelphia home— 

i and there are over a 
: quarter million of them. 


“The Bulletin” is a strong 
factor in the home-life of Phila- 
delphia. It is said that most 
Philadelphians welcome it in 
their home because it is the 
paper their wives and daughters 
and sons want to read; and it is 


and daughters and sons to read. 


»* General advertisers 
best cover Philadel- 
phia at one cost by 
using ‘The Bulletin.” 





2 y al 
Independence Hail 


NET PAID DAILY AVERAGE FOR JULY 


242,542 stay 


“The Bulletin” circulation figures are net; 
all damaged, unsold, free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 

William L, McLean, Publisher. 


New York Office Pe Office 
ss E. VERREE, 


DAN A. CARROLL, 
Tribune Building spines Building 


the paper they want their wives . 
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GETTING BEHIND MAGA- 
ZINE FIGURES. 
UNTRUSTWORTHINESS OF FIGURES 


UNLESS ANALYZED—HOW ANALY- 
SIS LEADS TO READJUSTMENT OF 
STANDARDS OF VALUES—SEVERAL 
EXPERIENCES. 





By Thomas Dockerel. 


[Ev1tor’s Note—Mr. Dockerel will be 
well-remembered as the advertising 
manager for Scott’s Emulsion who did 
many unusual things in that capacity; 
and as a free lance advertising adviser 
who is widely respected.] 

I grew up to suspect and mis- 
trust figures, and in all my deal- 
ings with them to act with great- 
est care. In large lots they ap- 
pall me. In mobs and masses they 
overwhelm me. 

I have noticed that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, the American 
Tobacco Company and other large 
organizations share with me this 
dislike to mob-formation in fig- 
ures and disperse them into smal] 
groups. In fact, every highly 
successful organization is so timid 
of massed figures and their ability 
to hide facts that they reduce to- 
tal sales to per capita sales, pro- 
duction of millions of dollars to 
the production of an individual 
dollar, disintegrating, analyzing, 
standardizing and reducing statis- 
tics-in-mass to individual atoms, 

So strongly intrenched in my 
mind is this distrust of figures, 
that I read other men’s conclu- 
sions critically. For instance, in 
the article published in Printers’ 
Ink for Aug. 11th on “analyzing 
Magazine Circulation,” the author 
made a little miscalculation. He 
said half a million subscribers 
means sixteen million families or 
6.25 per cent. of our total popu- 
lation. He meant 3.125 per cent., 
of course. 

There are several points which 
are well worth watching in de- 
termining circulation value which 
have come up in my own experi- 
ence, as a result of analysis. 

Wherever business is done 
through a jobber the word “dis- 
tribution” must be forgotten, and 
the word “consumption” substi- 
tuted. The advertising campaign 
is aimed at the consumer, irre- 





spective of distributing points, For 
instance, in some lines the largest 
jobbers may sell 50 per cent. of 
their purchases in three or four 
states outside that one in which 
they are located, and yet many 
advertisers apportion advertising 
tosales volume, although their ad- 
vertising is to consumers and 
their sales are to jobbers who are 
mere distributing centers. 

Few advertisers use a cost sys- 
tem on advertising, and in con- 
sequence, are blinded to true re- 
turns. For instance, Hearst’s 
New York American has almost 
40,000 circulation in Philadelphia, 
This amounts to 5 per cent. of its 
total circulation and obviously 5 
per cent. of its total cost. Ifa 
national advertiser does not dis- 
tribute the cost of a widely dis- 
tributed article he gets a false 
idea of his cost-to-sell in various 
states. Obviously, if New York 
city or even New York state, is 
charged with the total cost of 
media which are largely dis- 
tributed outside the state lines, the 
cost to sell per unit in New York 
state is fictitiously exaggerated. 

Speaking of Hearst’s papers re- 
minds me of a circulation-analysis 
experience I had. On a widely 
distributed article in New Eng- 
land, I ordered my client to use 
Hearst’s Boston American. His 
advertising manager objected that 
while the paper had a large cir- 
culation it had little advertising 
from Boston retail stores. I 
showed him that therein lay its 
value to us. A very large pro- 
portion of its circulation lay in 
towns outside of Boston—circu- 
lation which was valueless to the 
Boston retailer but valuable for 
an article distributed in all New 
England towns. It paid well. 

Again an advertiser of a prod- 
uct which was dependent for large 
sales on the ill-health of the pop- 
ulation—used to buy circulation at 
a practically fixed rate per thou- 
sand. It took hard hammering to 
break up their old habit. Until 
I showed them that 25,000 circula- 
tion in a high, dry and, therefore, 
healthy location could not equal 
in value 10,000 of circulation in a 
low, swampy and, therefore, un- 
healthy district. 
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‘American Bank Note Comp 
70-72 Broad Street, New Y: ork 


Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Pittsburg 
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The Best Residential 
Sections 


of large towns and cities have proven the most pro. 
ductive fields for GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE subscription agents. 


The editors have made their appeal to the Modern 
Home Maker who has ideals and the intention to put 


them into practice. 


This means that the editorial and circulation de- 
partments have built up a splendid constituency (thov- 
sand for thousand there is none better) to which the 


advertising department offers vou immediate access. 
This group now numbers 260,000 families. 


Until September 25th, $225.00 per page. 


Good Housekeeping 
Mageggazing 


The Phelps Publishing Company 
New York Springfield, Mass. Chicago 
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TAILORING TO 


*ROYAL” 
TRADE OPENING A 
WIDE FIELD. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS FOR SELLING 
METROPOLITAN STYLE AND FIT TO 
ENTIRE COUNTRY — TRADE-MARK 
GOOD WILL A VALUABLE VELVET 
PROFIT OVER OLD CIRCULARIZING 
METHODS, 

By G. Albert Strauss. 

Nothing so interesting in ad- 
vertising as the tailor-to-the-trade 
clothing advertiser has appeared 
for a long time. The clothing sit- 
uation up to some few years ago 
has been an eyesore to the big 
clothing man with a brain for or- 
ganization and advertising. All 
the retail dealers throughout the 
country have been in a very inade- 
quate position for serving their pa- 
trons in an up-to-date fashion. 

The changes in styles and fab- 
rics are so rapid that no dealer 
dared to buy more than a very 
limited line of fabrics and sizes in 
ready-made clothing. If he over- 
bought, he found himself with a 
lot of odd clothing on hand at the 
end of the season which repre- 
sented a loss. Men were obliged 
to pick their clothing from small 
stocks and fabrics, and perhaps 
one-season-old styles. Then came 
the makers of ready-made clothing 
who made fortunes by their sys- 
tems of tailoring through sales to 
men from retailers’ stocks. But 
this, however, did not allow for 
individual made-to-order _ styles, 
and the opportunity was ripe for 
a bright concern who tailored for 
the trade at long distance to make 
a name for itself as strong as any 
of the big ready-made houses. 

It was also a great opportunity 
for some of the tailor-to-the-trade 
houses to take the money that 
thev spend circularizing their own 
trade and create new business and 
secure new tailors in new fields. 
Some of the concerns which for 
many years had spent as high as 
seventy or eighty thousand dollars 
circularizing by direct-mail pieces 
were sure to some day discover 
that the same amount of money 
spent in general publicity would 
not only be more effective than all 
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their underground — circularizing 
methods, but would also create a 
good will and prestige with the 
public which would incidentally 
have a very strong effect on all 
the dealers whom they were an- 
xious to reach. 

A shrewd examination of their 
own field was bound to show them 
that what they needed to make a 
great success was simply a_repu- 
tation with the consumer and some 
effective use of this reputation on 
the merchant tailor to get them in 
line. They could compute’ on 
their fingers how the same expense 
of a circularization campaign 
would not only do the work of the 
circulars and form letters, but 
would actually pay for a campaign 
in the magazines by its effect on 
the dealer—leaving all the effect 
upon the consumer as profit or 
“velvet.” 

The Royal Tailors, Chicago, 
have been in business for twenty- 
three years, and for some time 
were engaged like many other 
manufacturers in making a lower 
grade of clothing for the tailors to 
order. Then they became con- 
vinced that the situation was ripe 
for a campaign offering men all- . 
wool tailor-made clothes through 
the tailors of the smaller cities as . 
well as the larger cities. They 
saw that thousands of men all 
over the country wanted the latest 
fabrics and styles, whether they 
lived in New York or a small city 
in the West. They understood 
man-nature well enough to know 
that the offer of metropolitan tail- 
oring to order, with all-wool goods 
and a guarantee of fit and quality 
in every way, was certain to bring 
thousands of mien in the smaller 
cities and towns to their doors by 
mail. 

They started with some remark- 
able illustrations and very plain- 
speaking copy in the magazines. 
James Montgomery Flagg, who 
draws only three advertising 1- 
lustrations a year, was secured to 
draw one of the strongest clothing 
designs ever printed. This was 
used in a double spread in the 
Saturday Evening Post with some 
very strong copy headed “The 
Clothes That Real Men Wear.” 


The ad was an eye-opener about 
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matinee-idol fashion plates of 
clothes that do not live up to the 
pictures, and it made quite a sen- 
sation. Previous to that, another 
ad speaking about misleading 
clothing illustrations had been re- 
fused by Everybody's. 

The selling plan of Royal Tail- 
ors is most strong and convincing. 
A card of guarantee is given with 
every suit, which guarantees the 
fit, fabric, style and wear to the 
satisfaction of the wearer, and 
this policy is carried out with rigid 
care. A suit must be right or the 
buver need not pay for it. 
In this respect the policy of the 
Royal Tailors is similar to that 





fall down just as small as possible, 
the big sample book is equipped in 
its front pages with a complete 
demonstration and running sales 
argument. The tailor simply pages 
the book, and the book “talks” 
and talks very well, too. It also 
“shows,” for on one page is given 
the prize argument for Royal fab- 
rics—the chemical test to expose 
the cotton in other fabrics and to 
show how Royal fabrics contain no 
cotton. A piece of Royal cloth 
showing an even, complete an- 
nihilation by the chemical, is dis- 
played side by side with a cotton 
filled fabric, the cotton in which 
has been exposed and left unaf- 
fected. As the 
book pages along, 
the argument 
unfolds itself 
point by point 
and sawings to a 
salesmanlike  cli- 
max. 

3y this means 
every merchant 
tailor who han- 
dles Royal goods 
is made a good 
salesman, even if 
he should be un- 
able to talk. By 
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DOUBLE-PAGE MAGAZINE AD. 


of all big successful mail-order 
houses, especially the clothing 
mail-order houses. The principle 
of entire freedom for return is 
evidently a vital part of mail- 
order tailoring; and with good 
tailors, careful instructions for 
measuring the “come-backs” are a 
negligible quantity. 

The Royal Tailors’ plan of mak- 
ing a top-notch salesman out of 
every merchant tailor who repre- 
sents them is extremely bright and 
snappy. It is evident, of course, 
that the thousands of tailors, etc., 
in small towns, or even in cities, 
who represent Royal Tailoring, are 
not all natural-born salesmen and 
without help might let many a 
good prospect. slip through their 
fingers. 

To make the chances of such a 
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specializing on 
swift action in 
“== orders, and using 
this as additional 
argument, a very 
strong team work 
is effected between the advertising, 
the merchant tailor, and the home 
office. Supplementary literature, 
a good house organ, and plenty of 
gingery local advertising is turned 
out by a Royal inside printing 
plant, and a good advertising de- 
partment headed by Philip Leunen. 
The entire campaign has been 
one of the most virile clothing 
campaigns yet undertaken, and the 
very forcible argument for less 
pretty picture and more real cloth- 
ing talk struck the public at a very 
opportune time—just as it was get- 
ting tired of the deadly dull run 
of clothing ads. 
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Smith & Budd Company, special 
agents, have resigned the advertising 
representation of the Pueblo  Star- 
Journal and the Duluth News-Tribune, 
in order to concentrate their list. 
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SEARS RETIRES FROM BIG 
MAIL-ORDER HOUSE. 


HAVING MADE MILLIONS THROUGH 
SELLING BY MAIL, AND WORKED 
UP ANNUAL SALES TO $50,000,000, 
MR. SEARS WANTS TIME FOR FAM- 
ILY. 


Richard W. Sears, known the 
world over as the man who devel- 
oped the mail order business in 
this country to mammoth propor- 
tions, has just announced his re- 
tirement from Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., Chicago, which in seventeen 
years has developed annual sales 
of over fifty million -dollars. He 
started in life as a telegraph opera- 
tor and conceived the idea of sell- 
ing watches by mail. He is re- 
puted to be many times a million- 
aire and several years ago incor- 
porated his concern and put its 
stock on the market. 

Writing to Printers’ Ink, Mr. 
Sears says: 

Cuicaco, Aug. 22, 1909. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 
As a matter of fact I have not been 
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actively associated with Sears, Roebuck 

Co. for more than a year. I have 
resigned my office as president and 
have become chairman of the board of 
directors, which office was created for 
me. 

I am still vitally interested in the 
success of Sears, Roebuck & Co, and 
believe ‘the future of this company to 
be brighter than ever before. I am also 
confident that the educational work 
which has been done by Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. and other mail-order houses has 
acquainted the buying public with the 
facilities for buying their goods from 
large distributors at a saving in cost, 
so as to promise better and better 
things for the future. I have, how- 
ever, been selfish enough to feel that 
a good part of a life’s work devoted 
to the effort of helping, perhaps in a 
feeble way, to bring about the condi- 
tions of the present and the promise 
for the future in this line, has earned 
for me _ something besides money, 
namely, a little relaxation and a little 
time for my family; and perhaps some 
of the time that would otherwise go to 
merchandising will go to my dear old 
mother in her last years. 

Ricuarp W. Sears. 


A. W. Roebuck has not been ac- 
tive in the firm for many years, 
and so well has Mr. Sears organ- 
ized his plant in Chicago, that it 
runs very smoothly without his 
personal] help. 








Are You Watching 
The Metropolitan ?P 
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He was from Missouri—lave 














A business man said to us: 


“What we want is more orders—more 
business. If you can demonstrate to me] ; 
that telephone directory advertising brings |» 
definite results, I will become a telephone 


directory advertiser.” 
ae b 

We said: “Mr. Advertiser, to demon] 
strate to you and to every doubting} 


Thomas that telephone directory advertis- 
ing does bring definite results, we will do 
some directory advertising ourselves, key it, } 
and show you the returns. 


We reproduce below the copy we ran. We used only eight 
of these foot notes and we sprinkled them through the book; 
you can see them yourself. They are on pages 159, 166, 306, 
318, 390, 458, 500 and 544 of the New York City Telephone 
Directory, dated May 6, 1909. 

During the first four weeks after the distribution of the 


“TALKING OVER THE TELEPHONE: 
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ewerc able to show him 


directories was completed, we received 129 letters enclosing a 
two cent stamp, as requested in the advertisement. During the 
same period we received 386 telephone and verbal requests for 
the book on “Telephone Etiquette.” Think of it—a total of 
515 responses to those eight foot notes in four weeks, and even 
now we are receiving on an average of four requests a day. 

We showed this record of returns to Mr. Advertiser and he 
has signed a contract. We have convinced him that it pays to 
advertise in the New York City Telephone Directory. The 
book is consulted by over a million and a half people each day, 
and he realizes that a certain proportion of those people are 
bound to see his advertisements and be interested in his product. 








THE NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Directory 


Gives you greater publicity for the ¢ 
money than any other medium 


ADVERTISING IN IT PAYS 


For complete information and rates 
write or telephone to 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER 


New York Telephone Company 
26 Cortlandt Street Tel. 12000 Cortland 




















the title of a little book on “ Telephone Etiquette,” and other 
teresting subjects. Send 2c. stamp to Advertising Manager, 
Dey Street, and copy will be mailed free. 
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HOW TO GO ABOUT ADOPT- 
ING A TRADE-MARK. 





ACCUMULATIVE VALUE OF A TRADE- 
MARK—INVESTIGATION NECESSARY 
—PROPER, GEOGRAPHICAL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE NAMES TO BE AVOIDED. 





By C. R. Lane. 

Of the Trade Mark Title Company. 

It is one of the requirements of 
good business practice, at least in 
most lines, to use a trade-mark— 
something that does not depend 
on the human mutations of time, 
but like Tennyson’s brook, “runs 
on forever.” Men in business sep- 
arate or die, firms change or dis- 
solve and stock in corporations 
passes into new hands. But a 
trade-mark, commonly called a 
brand, will, if well chosen, legal 
and registered, run through gener- 
ations and centuries with a swell- 
ing potential of value. It is of the 
most extreme and enormous im- 
portance, therefore, that the limit 
of care be taken to find a mark 
that is legal and registrable. An 
ounce of prevention of mistake 
will save a ton of correction later 
—but if necessary, it is wise to ex- 
ercise the ton of care at the out- 
set rather than to risk an ounce of 
error after the lapse of time. Time 
is an essential element of success 
of a mark—but it is an element 
that once lost is lost forever. The 
acorn contains the potential of a 
centenarian among oaks— but it 
takes a hundred years to make it 
one. To lose a mark is almost 
like beginning business over again. 

There is, therefore, one thing 
to do: Investigate, Investigate, 
and again Investigate. The chief 
place of investigation is the file 
of the Patent Office to see if the 
mark in mind has ever been reg- 
istered for the same articles or, 
under the recent Baker vs. Har- 
rison decision, for similar articles. 
This investigation is not at all 
sufficient. Every other means of 
investigation that presents itself 
should be employed. Trade jour- 
nals and advertisements should be 
watched. It is wise to announce 
in trade journals that John Doe & 
Co. are about to adopt “APPLE 
JACK” for flour, etc. It is well 


to call upon all who know of any 
reason why John Doe & (Co, 
should not adopt this mark to 
speak up or forever hold their 
peace. No registering agency is 
justified in accepting an order to 
register a mark until all the pos- 
sibilities of investigation have 
been employed. The aim should 
be to reduce the chances of suc- 
cess to a moral certainty. 

Unless he has access to a com- 
plete file of all registered marks, 
the average attorney at law is 
not at all equipped for the most 
important part of the work. He 
may know the forms of procedure 
and if the mark in hand has 
never been registered—he may 
succeed, but it is a gamble, and 
neither client nor attorney knows 
whether success is probable until 
the report from the Patent Office 
is received. 

Before paying the Patent Office 
for such information, time should 
be spent in an exhaustive search 
before the application is filed. 
There are concerns which get 
ready for this part of the services 
in the registration of a mark— 
and for this purpose have copies 
of all registered marks closely 
cross-indexed, and also a large 
collection of marks in use, but not 
registered. It ‘s just as meces- 
sary to compare a proposed mark 
with such a file zs it is to com- 
pare it with the registered file. As 
these copies of the registered file 
cost five cents each, and there are 
nore than 75,500 of them, no small 
amount of money is invested in 
such a file. A perfect index to 
such a file will cost more than 
twice as much, 

The collection of a file of used, 
but not registered, marks is a 
work of time. Nobody has a com- 
plete file of such marks, because 
they number in the million and 
new ones appear every day. No 
wisely posted business man will 
use a mark without registration, 
but the great majority have been 
poorly schooled in the advantages 
of registration. But then the new 
law is only four years and a half 
old, and registration prior to 1905 
gave no statutory protection to 
trade-marks, except in trade with 
foreign nations or Indian tribes. 
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A mark registered only under the 
law of 1881 stands as if never reg- 
istered at all, so far as Interstate 
Commerce is concerned. 

The prospective adopter of a 
trade-mark should be absolutely 
careful not to adopt a- proper 
name, his own or anybody else’s, 
as a trade-mark. He should with 
equal care avoid a geographical 
name, here or abroad. He should 
be obsessed with the conviction 
that the word or design adopted 
must be non-descriptive and 
should not even be suggestive. 
The mark to gain a registrable 
status must be arbitrary and must 
depend upon association with the 
goods only, to gain its meaning, 
usefulness, and value. A mark 
should be easily read, easily 
spoken, and easily remembered. 
It should stand out clear, sharp 
and simple like a steel cube. 
“STEEL CUBE” would make a 
good trade-mark for almost every 
line of goods except dice. The 
words would be held either de- 
scriptive or deceptive as to dice, 
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and would be refused registration. 

The writer recently had a caller 
who wanted a trade-mark for 
hosiery. He brought a list of 
twelve words which he thought 
available. Every one of the twelve 
was found in the card index of 
this class, showing that others 
had already used and registered 
the same words. They were the 
first words that would occur to 
those casting about for a hosiery 
mark. They were on the border 
line of the descriptive or were full 
of suggestion. In former days un- 
der old laws, the Patent Office 
freely registered marks of a char- 
acter not now admitted to regis- 
tration. A better day has come 
for trade-marks as property. The 
Patent Office is trying to execute 
the excellent new law so as to 
give trade-marks the quality of a 
permanent property that never 
ceases to grow in value. But as 
a necessary prerequisite a mark 
must conform to the law as to 
originality of use and arbitrari- 
ness of character. 














SEPTEMBER 196% 
BENE, RUDDER Promise 





- American Home Monthly 





+ TEN CENTS 


A Success 








Published but four years, 
two of which were very 
turbulent for a new pub- 
lication, the AMERICAN 
Home Monruty has 
proven itself successful. 
The November issue will 
mark the beginning of 
the fifth year and the ad- 
dition of 8 pages, making 
the magazine 40 pages in 
all. 

Advertising pages for 
November close on Octo- 
ber fifth, 


Oarbs A Lded 


Advertising Manager, - 


27 Spruce St., N. Y. 
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it] ADIES 
WORLD 


AND ITS 


$75,000 


Newspaper 
Campaign 


On September 20th our 
publicity campaign, call- 
ing for $75,000 worth 
of space in daily papers, 


will be inaugurated. 


The great force of 
this big advertising will 
be felt on the November 


number. 


DON’T MISS IT 


Time is short and 
space rapidly being taken. 
Quick action is necessary 
to secure insertion. 


Closing Date Sept 13th 


S. H. MOORE CO. 
———PUBLISHERS——— 


NEW YORK 





























FUNNY THINGS THAT HAP. 
PEN IN ADVERTISING, 


The butchers of the English Jan- 
guage do not all come from the 
masses, however. On a very re- 
spectable street in New York is a 
sign saying, “Babies taken and fin- 
ished in ten minutes by an expert 
photographer.” 

Even a large steamboat com- 
pany advertises: “Tickets 25 cents; 
children half price, to be had at 
the captain’s office.” 

A Hoboken ferryboat contains 
the sign: “The seats in this cabin 
are reserved for ladies; gentlemen 
are requested not to occupy them 
until the ladies are seated.” 

Even the great municipality of 
New York has not a better writer 
of notices in its employ than one 
who can write: “All persons are 
forbidden to throw ashes on this 
lot, under the penalty of the law 
or any other garbage.” 

* ¥ * 


Poor Billiken! He can’t get on 
our social register at the trade- 
mark office at all. The Commis- 
sioner of Patents has refused to 
recognize him as a_ trade-mark, 
because he is already patented, 
and now poor Billiken must wan- 
der about like Ishmael with every 
one’s hand raised against him. 

* * * 





Up at Harwich, Mass., there is 
one undertaker, Levi Long, who 
must be discouraged by the Na- 
tional Casket Company’s cam- 
paigning—or something. In a re- 
cent issue of the Harwich /nde- 
pendent he advertises as follows: 
as follows: 

Closing out Coffins and Cas- 
kets. Mostly for Children. I 
shall sell regardless of cost. 
Give me a call and save 
money. 

Now, a really up-to-date under- 
taker who wished to close out his 
children’s lines would simply im- 
port a few diphtheria or scarlet 
fever germs. 

* + * 

The North Pole has been 
reached! It is now distinctly up 
to an enterprising advertiser to 
send Cook back again and erect a 
sign for Beecham’s Pills, Postum, 
Ivory Soap or Uneeda Biscuit. 
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The Griddle 


**There’s nothing like a hot griddle for bringing out the true 
flavor of good meat.’’—Lucullus. 


By Leroy Fairman 




















Cousin Henry, who is rusticat- 
ing out in the corn belt, sends an 
interesting clipping from a rural 
newspaper. It is the advertise- 
ment of a manufacturer of a fa- 
mous corn food, and it offers a 
mighty handsome prize to the pro- 
ducer of the most seemly and 
commendable ear of corn, season 
of 1909. This prize is a richly 
chased and ornamented Tiffany 
gold and silver vaws — judging 
from the picture in the ad, it must 
weigh about as much as a wine 
agent, and be twice as beautiful. 

“This shows,” writes Cousin 
Henry, “that the world do move. 
The agriculturist of to-day pos- 
sesses many advantages and con- 
veniences which were beyond the 
reach of the primitive, struggling 
farmer of a quarter of a century 
ago. I was raised on a farm, and 
many and many a time I have 
longed for just such a vaws in 
which to teach the newborn calf 
to drink, or to accommodate a 
nervous hen with a settin’ of eggs 
amid surroundings in which she 
could take pride and comfort. 
But such things were beyond our 
reach in those times. Would I 
were a farmer’s boy in these ad- 
vanced and enlightened days.” 

You can never tell whether 
Cousin Henry is joshing or not. 

* * * 


One trouble with the advertis- 
ing business is that it isn’t pro- 
fessionalized enough. Take the 
law as an example of what can 
be done in that line. If your 
neighbor sues you for a few thou- 
sand, claiming that your bull pup 
has exceeded the speed limit in 
his pet flower beds, you can’t go 
right down to the judge with wit- 
nesses to prove that you never 
had a bull pup, that he is too old 
and fat to waddle away from 
home, and that he died the day be- 
fore the date of the alleged tres- 
pass, anyway. By no means. You 


would be thrown out on your 
neck, if you tried it. No matter 
how clear a dead-open-and-shut 
case you may have, you’ve got to 
get a lawyer, and pay hima plump 
retainer before he'll wiggle a fin- 
ger in your behalf. First thing 
you learn in regard to the prog- 
ress of the affair, is that the ac- 
tion has been set for trial a year 
from next October, and a bill of 
$80.00 accompanies the informa- 
tion—plus $3.60 for expenses and 
incidentals. When the case comes 
up, your lawyer’s young man gets 
a habeas corpus, or a posse com- 
mitatus, or a quo warranto, or 
something or other which acts as 
a stay of proceedings until the 
next April, and you receive an- 
other bill for $80.00o—plus $3.60 
for expenses and incidentals. And 
so it goes on. I can’t say how it 
comes out, for it never comes out. 

We need this professional sys- 
tem of doing things in the adver- 
tising business.. We do things too 
directly, by far. 

The Quoin Club would be a 
good place to begin—in fact, that 
institution has made a pretty good 
start already. It now passes on 
the ancestry, habits, personal ap- 
pearance, cut of whiskers and golf 
record of the man who seeks the 
precious privilege of turning over 
copy to the magazines and getting 
the same drag that is passed 
across to those who have already 
Sphinxed and Ashvilled their way 
to the Presence. 

A little more godd work along 
the same lines will give us ideal 
conditions in the advertising busi- 
ness, and keep the advertiser from 
personally butting in every little 
while. When the time which I 
see with a hopeful mind’s-eye ar- 
rives, the man who wants to ad- 
vertise will tell an agent about it, 
The agent will appear at the next 
meeting of the Quoin Club, or 
some similar tribunal, rise respect- 
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fully when his turn comes, bow 
three times, cough once, and ac- 
quaint the Club with the desire 
of his client. 

The matter will be set down for 
further hearing a year from next 
October, and the “advertiser wiil 
get a bill for $80.00—plus $3.60 for 
expenses and incidentals. In due 
time the credentials and general 
character of the advertiser will be 
investigated, and at a later meet- 
ing of the club, the matter will be 
brought up and adjourned till next 
April in order to determine what 
mediums the advertiser shall be 
permitted to use. The bills for 
$80.00—plus $3.60 for incidentals 
and expenses—will meantime con- 
tinue to come along with cheerful 
frequency. 

It may take some time to get the 
thing working as well as it does 
in law, but signs that we are on 
the way-are not wanting. The 
only thing that worries me is that 
the $3.60 items for incidentals and 
expenses will probably represent 
the stipend of the man who makes 
the ads. 

* * 

Quite occasionally we read or 
hear a vigorous kick from some 
advertising man who complains 
that advertisers to whom he goes, 
bearing messages of great wisdom 
and helpfulness, refuse to see him 
on the flimsy pretext that they 
are “too busy.” 

So far as my observation goes, 
most advertising solicitors are 
treated as well as, and generally 
better than, they deserve. It is 
quite within the realms of possi- 
bility that some men are some- 
times too busy to see an advertis- 
ing man or any other man with 
whom they have not made a defin- 
ite appointment. Then there is 
the occasional’ass, who thinks he 
is creating an impression of his 
great personal importance when 
he claims to be “too busy” to see 
people. The ass, however, inflicts 
the consequences of his pompous 
egotism on everybody—the adver- 
tising man is far from being the 
only sufferer. 

Advertisers. who really amount 
to anything give the solicitor a 
cordial welcome and listen to his 
little story with a show of kindly 


interest which is little short of 
extraordinary. I say it is extra- 
ordinary, because the amount of 
useful information which the aver- 
age solicitor carries “> with 
him is mighty limited. ‘Take, for 
examp'e, the genial representative 
of Billipop’s Magazine. He is a 
nice fellow to talk with about the 
weather or any other subject of 
mutual interest, if you can spare 
the time. He seems to feel, 
though, that it is up to him to 
know a little about advertising 
and all about his magazine— 
whereas he ought to know all that 
he can possibly learn about adver- 
tising, and just enough about his 
magazine to answer any specific 
questions which may arise with 
reference to its quantity and qual- 
ity of circulation, and so on. 

hen the representative of 
Billipop’s Magazine is admitted to 
the presence of the advertiser, he 
delivers a little lecture upon the 
remarkable value-of his publica- 
tion as an advertising medium—a 
story which differs only in minor 
details from that to which the ad- 
vertiser compels himself to listen 
almost every business day in the 
year. Now a man who makes 
corsets is interested in corsets and 
not in magazines. If magazines 
can help him sell corsets, well and 
good — but selling corsets is his 
great absorbing purpose in life. 
From morning to night he thinks 
of little else, and his dreams are 
haunted by nightmares of mis- 
guided women wearing the unholy 
contrivances manufactured by his 
competitors. Is it any wonder that 
he fails to get excited when the 
young man from Billipop’s un- 
folds his stereotyped travelogue? 
If the magazine representative 
knows anything about selling cor- 
sets; if he has some ideas about 
corset copy and corset illustra- 
tions; if he has at his disposal 
some selling facts, suggestions 
and experiences that will be inter- 
esting and useful, the corset man 
will be most delighted to see him 
and listen to him. 

What the advertising solicitor 
needs to understand is that the 
chief business of mankind is sell- 
ing goods, and that his little job 
of selling white space is only in- 
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cidental and almost negligible. 
There are advertising men who 
have studied long and hard on 
selling problems as applied to al- 
most numberless commodities— 
who know the advertising busi- 
ness from top to bottom—who 
watch the trend of trade and the 
movement of goods with a sleep- 
less eye, and who store up all 
sorts of valuable data as they go 
around the country. These men 
talk business, sales, advertising as 
a general proposition. They are 
never turned over to the assistant 
advertising manager—the old man 
wants to see them himself. They 
talk less about their publications 
and more about selling goods. 
They sell space because they 
know how to fit their particular 
magazine or newspaper into the 
needs of the advertising. They 
produce results for advertisers 
who give them contracts, because 
they know what they are about, 
and because they understand that 
their job is not done when they 
sell a chunk of space. 

No man need worry about the 
reception he is going to get from 
advertisers if he goes around 
with things under his hat which 
they want to know, and is capable 
of making suggestions which will 
help to make the wheels of busi- 
ness revolve a little faster. 


a te ph - 


COULD ALARM CLOCKS BE 
ADVERTISED? 


Scrantom Wetmore & ComPANyY. 
Booksellers, Stationers and Engravers. 
Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1909. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your imaginary ads are good. Could 
alarm clocks be advertised? I don’t 
know but this suggested itself to me. 
It may be of slight interest and I take 
liberty to encroach upon your time 
in sending it. 

C. G. Percy. 


SS 


A BIG BEAT AGAIN FOR THE 
“HERALD.” 


The New York Herald, probably by 
reason of its strong foreign organiza- 
tion, has scored some historical beats 
in its day. The Dewey victory at 
Manila was the last one of great mag- 
nitude until last week when exclusive 
news of Dr. Cook’s trip to the North 
Pole was published in the Herald, mak- 
ing @ newspaper event of much discus- 
sion throughout the world. | 
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Subscription 


Lists 


We have a number of 
yearly subscribers in nearly 
every city and town in the 
United States. The study 
of the standing of our sub- 
scribers has influenced us in 
our work for new circula- 
tion. We are always anx- 
ious to supply an advertiser 
a list of our subscribers in 
any town of his own se- 
lection. 


The Best 


in Town 


We publish the following 
quotations from letters writ- 
ten to us in regard to our 
subscribers: “The list rep- 
resents the best people we 
have in town.”—Fred’k H. 
Sprague Co. “I find it very 
good, in fact is much bet- 
ter than the average maga- 
zine list.’”—Wells, Richard- 
son. Co. More to the point 
is what do other advertisers 
think? That is the purpose 
of this advertisement. 


THE MAGAZINE ABOUT PEOPLE 
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ADVERTISING AND THE 
CONSUMER. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISER MAKES 
SOME VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS 
BASED ON EXPERIENCE—ANSWERS 
SEVERAL PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
REGARDING MEDIUMS AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 


By Frank Van Camp. 


(From an address delivered at the 
Advertising Club Convention.) 


I will assume that the consumer reads 
advertisements, because I inserted a test 
advertisement offering something for 
nothing in various newspapers in sev- 
eral cities, and although this particular 
ad appeared only once in each paper, 
the actual number of replies amounted 
to more than thirty per cent of the 
total circulatjon of all the papers used. 

Having proven that consumers do 
read advertisements I will divide them 
into two classes. First: Those who be- 
come familiar with the name of the 
article advertised but never buy it. Sec- 
ond: Those who actually buy it. 

If an advertiser has too many of 
class No, .1 on his list of readers it is 
caused by the use of copy that is weak 
and not convincing on this particular 
article, although the same kind of copy 
used in the same mediums may have 
been successful on some other article. 

Class No. 2 may be subdivided into 
two classes: those who continue buyin 
day after day and year after year, an 
those who buy once but never repeat be- 
cause of inferior quality or advertise- 
ments that misrepresent. If an adver- 
tised article is as represented, the pur- 
chaser receives no more than he or she 
is entitled to and therefore says noth- 
ing but keeps on buying—but in case of 
misrepresentation, thev will go out of 
their way to tell their dealer and their 
= ay ; 

uch a condition may be remedied b 
getting busy in the factory, or by tell- 
ine the truth in the advertisements. Re- 
peat orders are absolutely essential to 
profitable advertising, as the first round 
of orders can not stand the expense. 

The advertiser frequently overlooks 
the fact that the dealer is also a con- 
sumer; in fact, the most important con- 
sumer; aS manv other consumers de- 
pend on his judgment. 

If the article advertised is distributed 
to the consumer through the retailer 
the advertiser should see that the re- 
tailer stocks his goods during the early 
stages of the meee. This will serve 
to prevent the retailer from loading up 
with the “just as ge but cheaper’’ sub- 
stitute that usually follows, but some- 
times overtakes the advertised article. 
The consumer after reading an adver- 
tisement frequently intends to buy but 
forgets it. If the goods are stocked 
by the retailer this kind of a consumer 
may see the goods on the shelf and 
buy, or may have his attention called 
to it by the retailer who has his money 
invested. The thorough distribution al- 
ways helps and frequently is necessary 


to the success of an advertising cam. 
paign. 

he consumer lives everywhere—in 
the section where the crops are good— 
in the section where they are bad— 
where the mines are working and where 
working overtime and where they are 
closed—some are rich, some are poor, 
and some in moderate circumstances, 
they are closed—where the factories are 
but all of them, or any part of them 
may be reached all the time or part of 
the time by advertising. If there is a 
correct selection of mediums, if truth- 
ful, convincing copy is used, and if the 
goods are as represented, advertising 
will reach all or nearly all of the 
sible consumers of any particular article, 
and if kept up year after year will 
create a constantly increasing demand 
at prices fixed by the advertiser and 
not by competition, as is the case with 
so-called competitive non-advertised 
goods. 

Question: How do you find out the 
best medium in which to advertise your 
products 

Mr. Van Camp:—To begin with, a 
man must know his article and he must 
know the market in which he expects 
to exploit that article. If he is short 
on knowledge he will buv a vast amount 
of experience, because there are cities 
of equal size, twenty-five and fifty and 
one hundred miles apart all over the 
United States where the population are 
of a different class of people. Some 
run to clothes, some to amusements and 
some to good food. I have been watch- 
ing it for years and I could go over 
my fingers and point out towns that 
do not buy half as much food as an- 
other town fifty miles away of the same 
population. Any man that has any- 
thing to sell should first know something 
about the market that he is going after. 
First, if he knows the market, if he is 
selling a low-priced cheap goods, he 
would select the medium that has the 
largest circulation among that class, of 
a. If he has a mage es article 
e would take the medium that circu- 
lates among that class of people. In 
other words, just good common sense, 
just sit down, and say there are 60 
many profitable customers in this town 


for the kind of goods that 1 have to 


sell. Look over the field and see, what 
you can buy to reach those particular 
people and go and buy it. That is a 
simple proposition. : 
Question: I believe that distribution 
and advertising are so intimately as- 
sociated that we should regulate the 
same. In your remarks upon that sub- 
ject I will ask you whether you meant 
shortly after the campaign had started 
or simultaneously, or just preceding it, 
that the distribution should be made? 
Mr. Van Camp: At the same time 
or immediately preceding, if possible. 
If you don’t succeed at that, then as 
quickly following the beginning of your 
advertising as possible. My remarks 
are based on my own experience. Other 
people in other lines may have had 
other experiences. I have been selling 
a homely article, something that people 
don’t think about unless their attention 
is called specifically to it. I have gone 
into the market and spent large sums 
of money as a preliminary to working 
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the trade. When our salesmen went 
around to see the trade they said ‘“‘No, 
I guess we don’t want any of those; 
we have noticed your advertising, and 
haven’t had any calls.” So you have 
hurt yourself by beginning your adver- 
tising too soon. The proper thing is 
to go right in on the trade the time 
you begin your advertising. You will 
reach a greater number of merchants 
that way than by putting it off. 

Question: How important do you 
consider the advertising that you do in 
the stores 

Mr. Van Camp: Not of very much 
imnortance, because a vast portion of 
the customers of to-day, two-thirds of 
them, are buying food products either 
over the ’phone or the grocery boy goes 
around to the kitchen door and takes the 
order. There is a very limited portion 
of the consumers of to-day that ever 
put their faces inside of the retail 
grocery stores, so that any advertising 
you put in the stores has a very limited 
circulation, and the retailer usually 
takes it down, turns it over and writes, 
“Eggs 15 sents a dozen” on the other 
side. (Laughter). 


The Denver Post claims to have 
carried 331,968 lines of display in July 
—a gain of 22,786 over last year. 


A. D. McTighe has left Frank Sea- 
man, Incorporated, to join the adver- 
tisimg department of the Standard Oil 
Company. 


A. S. Wheeler, formerly advertising 
manager for J, %. Van Seiver Com- 
pany, has become the Philadelphia rep- 
resentative of Ward & Gow. 








B. D. Butler, who recently sold out 
his interests in the Clover Leaf news- 
— wi.l move soon to Chicago to 
ook more closely after the Prairie Far- 
mer, controlled by him. 

The Hunter Trade Trapper magazine 
has issued a booklet of somewhat unique 
interest. It gives a stinging argument 
against reading notices and follows with 
a detailed circulation statement and 
list of advertisers. 


Needlecraft, the new Vickory & Hill 
publication, has just made its appear- 
ance. It is a semi-mail-order and semi- 
fashion publication, and carries such 
general advertising as the Uneeda Bis- 
cuit and American Ideal Radiators, 





B. W. Rhoads, Tribune Bldg., Chi- 
cago, has added another weekly farm 
paper to his list as special representa- 
tive—The Farmers and Drovers Journal, 
weekly. It is different in appearance 
from the daily. The issue of Thursday is 
published in the usual form of an "4 
to-date farm weekly. It goes entirely 
among the corn belt farmers and starts 
off with a circulation exceeding 45,000. 





The Remoh Jewelry Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., are conducting a campaign 
in a big list of magazines. Copy and 
orders for fourteen lines to run during 
September, October, November -and De- 
cember are going out through H, W. 
Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis office, 
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“Ninety per cent of our whole- 
sale business,” said a promi- 
nent member of one of the 
largest mercantile houses of 
the West, “is done in towns 
of five thousand population 
and under.” 


“Sixty-five per cent of the cir- 
culation of THE HOUSE- 
KEEPER is in towns of five 
thousand population and un- 
der.” 


The prosperous people of the 
central United States are those 
who live in small towns, vil- 
lages and in the country. 


The 
Housekeeper 


reaches these people and no 
other high-grade publication 
reaches them so well. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER has 
a proved circulation of 342,- 
954, of which 250,000 is con- 
centrated in the district known 
as the Middle West. 


Forms close 25th of second month 
preceding date of issue 


FRANK L. E. GAUSS, Ado. Manager 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
Boston - - 8 Beacon Street 
New York - 1208 St. James Building 
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Had Dr. Cook follow- 
ed the. beaten path he’d 
still be a Brooklyn milk- 
man, and no doubt a 
“fairly successful” one. 
Many advertisers are 
quite content to follow 
some one’s else lead and 
happy and satisfied with 
“fair success.” So are 
some publishers, but the 





ALOBE 


published from Utica, N. Y., for over 
28 years has not achieved its name and 
fame and made itself a loved and wel- 
come visitor in thousands of towns and 
hamlets in New York, New England 
and adjacent states by any “follow thé 
leader” policy. 

One hundred and forty thousand 
homes of intelligent, thrifty folks, the 
kind who will pay five cents a copy for 
the newspaper they want year in and 
year out, are reached each week, 

These people will listen to your story 
and can be made buyers and users of 
your goods. 

There is no more effective and econ- 
omical way of talking to them than 
through the columns of the Saturday 
Globe. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives. 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 





WHY A BOOKLET FAILED IN ITS 
MISSION. 





Printers’ Ink has received from the 
Graf-Morsbach Company, Cincinnee 
a booklet intended to secure orders 
from retail harness dealers, together 
with the following statement from H, 
Ingels, manager of the advertising de- 
partment: 

“We are sending you herein a sample 
booklet and letter which we recently 
mailed to harness dealers, the results 
from which were not what we had ex- 
pected. They did not seem to pull the 
orders like many of our other booklets 
have done. Can you give us any sug- 
gestions as to the reason why? 

“You will note that we guarantee the 
material and workmanship in our goods, 
Ours is a bona fide guarantee. We 
make good defects of either sort with- 
out quibble. To each article that we 
send we attach a guarantee tag which 
is signed by the local dealer so that 
the consumer does not have to deal 
direct with us. To create demand for 
our goods, we advertise by mail to con. 
sumers. Their names are furnished us 
by our customers. In our printed mat- 
ter we attempt to furnish to our cus- 
tomers a line of selling talk for them to 
use in selling our goods. We do not use 
any journals or trade papers but de- 
pend entirely upon our travelers and 
our direct by mail advertising, for 
our orders. We aim % stick to the 
truth in our claim of merit for our 
goods.” 


It does not require a very close study 
of this booklet to determine why the 
results therefrom have not been par- 
ticularly satisfactory. It is a rather 
crude affair from start to finish. The 
cover design reminds one of the illus- 
trations which appeared in the so-called 
“fireside publications” twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, and its defects of 
drawing are unduly emphasized by the 
color scheme. The cover design, how- 
ever, is only one of the factors in the 
non-success of the booklet, and not 
the most important one. There is noth- 
ing in the booklet to induce dealers to 
send in an order for stock, and what 
there is in it is so unattractively pre- 
sented from a typographical . viewpoint 
that it cannot make the proper impres- 
sion. It is axiomatic that when a manu- 
facturer wants to interest dealers, he 
must get right down to brass tacks— 
come straight to the point without beat- 
ing about the bush, 

Selling points are always good things 
to put Rs a booklet to / ih oie but it 
is not a good policy to make these sell- 
ing points the whole thing, as_has been 
done in the present instance. What the 
booklet needs is some good, strong, en- 
thusiastic talk about why dealers should 
handle “Gemco Harness.” 


eS Se 


The Busy Man’s magazine, Canada, 
has been observing statements of edu- 
cational business carried by American 
magazines, and announces that its 
Au-ust issue contained sixteen pages 
of educational advertising. 
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IVORY SOAP AS A TID-BIT FOR 
TEA. 


FLoreENcE, Mass., Aug. 30, 1909. 
Sditor of Printers’ INK: . 
* have always recognized that “the 
uses of Ivory Soap are extraordinarily 
varied,” but it had never occurred to 
-_ ides 
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EXTRAORDINARILY VARIED.” 

We have frequently made the statement that the uses of Ivory 
sags Ps inarily varied.” 

tere is a letter that will give you an idea of just how vaned 
they dre. It tells how one woman, in one day, used Ivory Soap 
for no less than eight different purposes. ‘And it ia worth noti 
thes for avery ane of (hase prnpeces. trory Soap is better adapted 
than any other soap. 

Why? Because Ivory Soap is pure—that is why. 
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me that dainty slices of this toothsome 
tid-bit would blend well with a cup of 


“THE USES OF IvoRY SOAP ARE 
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2. 
At all events, the illustration seems 
to convey this meaning. 
Lewis E. KincMAn. 
——_—_+o+—_—_—__—_ 


ADVERTISING THE HUDSON- 
FULTON CELEBRATION. 


\ The big event scheduled for New 
York—the Hudson-Fulton Celebration— 
is being very well advertised. An of- 
ficial poster 19x26 inches, by Edwin 
Blashfield, has been prepared and is 
being distributed. Business houses are 
being interested in their display in 
windows and elsewhere. They are 
tinned and ringed at top and bottom 
for hanging. August F. Jaccaci, for- 
mer] art editor of McClure’s magazine, 
is chairman of the Badges, Flag and 
Poster Committee, 


Curtis J. Mar, originator and, until 
recently, general manager of the Hearst 
News Service, has resigned to become 
the head of the new Publishers’ Press, 
which is just opening for business. 
Mr. Mar was an important man in the 
Hearst organization and is planning 
some unique things in press service. 

de 


The sale of the Outing Publishing 
Company plant at Deposit, N. Y., at- 
tracted many people. The private sale 
bid of $25,000 was far exceeded—$52,- 
000 being realized. ‘ 
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“CITY OF CERTAINTY.” 





Where there is the Blaze 
of Prosperity there is sure 
to be the Smoke of Ready 
Money, 

New Bedford has become 
a boom town—with a com- 
bination of western enthusi- 
asm, eastern enterprise and 
Puritan permanency. 

To the careful advertis- 
ing manager it is “The 
City of Certainty” and 
will be listed 
for the sea- 
son’s busi- 
ness. 





The last report is, that the 
last of the city’s water-front 
was sold last week—but there 
are still good blocks of ad- 
vertising-front to be secured. 

s «© 664 % 


Doesn’t the 100,000 intelli- 
gent population of New Bed- 
ford look good to you? 

Can’t you see an impulse 
for your business in the 
million of money that is put 
into circulation every week? 

* * * * 

The combined circulation 
of The Standard and Mer- 
cury is exactly 19,290, 85 per 
cent. of which goes into the 
homes of well-paid laboring 
people. 

lat rate 8c an agate line 
r.o.p.; full position 4c— 
same terms for The Sunday 
Standard. 

“Catch the combination” 
and come into “The City of 
Certainty.” 

Our adv. mgr. will tell you 
all about it. 


E, V. ALLEY, 
For The Standard and 
Mercury. 


NewBedford,Mass. 
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More Aboutthe Entering-Wedge 
to Southern Pocketbooks 


Read our page advertisement in 
Printers’ Ink, August 25th, again. 
Refresh your memory on our co- 
operative plans—note that we can 
guarantee you a specified number 
of new dealers, if your goods are 
sold over the counter, or (if your 
copy is “mail order’) that we 
have paid International Corre- 
spondence Schools, two coffee ad- 
vertisers, a diamond merchant, 
sold plenty of cabinet mantels and 
secured from one-quarter page in- 
serted one time thirteen new deal- 
ers for a glass advertiser. 

Write today for the handsome, 
novel co-operative sales booklet 
we send the 6,000 general mer- 
chants who deliver MEN AND 
Women to subscribers. This in- 
duces the dealer to try your line 
if you use the advertising pages of 
Men And WoMEN. 

We recently secured at $200 a 
month a subscription manager 
who is securing the best class of 
people in our territory by plans 
of a higher plane than ordinarily 
used by even the greatest publica- 
tions. 

We have so greatly improved 
our handsome magazine that we 
were forced (not for financial rea- 
sons, but reasons of pride) to 
raise the subscription price to 50 
cents. 

Men Anp WomMeEN is now sold 
on all southern news-stands, on 
nearly every southern train, on 
the streets of our large southern 
cities,—everywhere in our terri- 
tory. 

We have, since our first issue, 
been publishing the magazine hit 
of the year—each month the com- 


plete story of the newest and most 
popular play of the month, illus- 
trated by photographs of the play 
and by several drawings from life 
by the famous Chicago Tribune 
artist, Hugh Stuart Campbell. 

Eminent critics say our newly 
discovered special writer, Grace 
Williamson Willett, is equal to Ida 
M. Tarbell or Charles Edward 
Russell. 

We have already published orig- 
inal stories by George Randolph 
Chester, Jacques Futrelle, George 
Barr McCutcheon, Rex E. Beach, 
Henry Wallace Phillips, etc., illus- 
trated by our own successful art- 
ist, William T. Van Dresser, and 
by Clarence F. Underwood, E. R. 
Gruger, Henry Hutt, Howard 
Chandler Christy, Will Grefe, etc. 

Write for a prepaid, free, ex- 
press shipment of the last six is- 
sues—you'll be impressed by them. 

Eventually (like Pacific Month- 
ly and Uncle Remus’s Magazine) 
we'll get your contract—why not 
now? Write us anyway. 

If we accept your copy and 
assist you in securing dealers by 
personal salesmen, our trade jour- 
nal and our letters — offered in 
combination with your advertise- 
ment in Men AnD WomMEN—you 
are more lucky than we. 

Twenty-two large national ad- 
vertisers contracted in last 30 
days—dozens more promised for 
Fall listing. 

Want your share of the new 
business we are creating and— 

Samples of the South’s Finest 
Magazine—also largest and finest 
magazine in the world with a sub- 
scription price of 50 cents a year? 
—then write us today. 


GrorceE Wicks BUCHANAN, 
Editor and Advertising Director. 


MEN AND WOMEN PUBLISHING. CO., Inc. 


71 N. MAIN STREET -::- — -: 


-- MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


New York Representative: THOMAS H. CHILD, Flatiron Building 
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GOERZ LENS USING MAGA- 
ZINES AGAIN WITH 
FINE RESULTS. 





AFTER BEING OUT FOR SEVERAL YEARS, 
WITH SUBSEQUENT LOSS OF TRADE, 
NEW MANAGEMENT IS CAMPAIGN- 
ING VERY EFFECTIVELY ON SMALL 
APPROPRIATION—PROOF OF HOW 
CLOSELY MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
IS READ. 





By Arthur K. Willyoung. 

There are still some who argue 
that magazine advertising is gen- 
eral publicity of the inert, slow- 
moving kind, which takes years to 
build up and years to break down. 

A unique opportunity of testing 
what magazine advertising does, 
both when you stop using it anu 
when you make it work aggres- 
sively for you again, is afforded by 
the magazine campaigning of the 
Goerz anastigmatic lens. 

Handicapped by a small appro- 
priation and forced to compete 
with other lenses favored by big 
camera interests, this well-known 
German lens has made _ notable 
progress this summer with the 
camera dealer and the camera user 
alike as the result of a vigorous 
advertising policy. The chief fea- 
ture of this policy has been the 
use of a small but select list of 
standard magazines. 

Several years ago, for some rea- 
son or other, the general maga- 
zines were virtually dropped, and 
the main reliance for keeping the 
name and merits of the lens before 
the public was placed upon special 
photographic class publications and 
a few outdoor magazines. Subse- 
quent developments in the Ameri- 
can business may or may not have 
been influenced by this change, 
but, at any rate, about a year ago 
it was realized that the American 
trade in Goerz lenses and binocu- 
lars was not what it should be. 

With the change of management 
in the C. P. Goerz American Opti- 
cal Company, which followed this 
discovery, and the adoption of 
more energetic methods for get- 
ting after trade, Arthur O. Dil- 
lenbeck, who became advertising 
manager in the final days of the 
old management, reached the con- 
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clusion that the weak point in 
the concern’s publicity plans was 
the great emphasis placed on the 
class-paper advertising and the 
almost utter neglect of the gen- 
eral magazines. 

“From a careful study of all 
available statistics, I became sat- 
isfied that not more than one ama- 
teur camera user in fifty of the 
class we wanted to reach reads the 
photographic papers,” says Mr. 
Dillenbeck. “How did I arrive at 
those figures? Well, I first got 
the total circulation of all the 
photographers’ ‘class’ papers and 
then made a painstaking estimate 
of the entire number of cameras 
of all kinds in use which could 
be equipped with high-class lenses. 
Making a liberal allowance for all 
cameras, it was clear to me that 
about one amateur photographer 
out of half a hundred was likely 
to see the Goerz ads in the class 
mediums. 

“On the other hand, I had every 
reason to believe that a good many 
more than one camera enthusi- 
ast out of fifty would see our ad- 
vertising if it was given good dis- 
piay in a number of the best mag- 
azines. In my opinion, there’s 
nothing like catching a camera 
user when he’s young. Impress 
him in his early. stages with the 
fact that you’ve got the best lens. 
Even if he starts out with only a 
$2 camera, he’s likely to want a 
better one soon. Then he won't 
be happy until he has the best 
lens. First it’s the camera, then 
it’s the lens that’s all-important. 
If the fledgling photographer gets 
the idea firmly in his head that 
the Goerz is the proper thing in 
lenses, he’s going to have one 
sooner or later. 

“To reach just this class of 
amateur, I doubt if there is a 
better way than through the use 
of the best class of magazines. 
Of course, many of the more ad- 
vanced amateurs see the photo- 
graphic journals, but in a large 
percentage of cases these readers 
have already bought their high- 
class equipment, thus leaving us 
less chance of doing business with 
them than with the comparative 
beginner. The latter class— 
largely a magazine-reading class 
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—is the one we chiefly want 
to reach, and we therefore de- 
cided to make magazine publicity 
the backbone of our 1909 advertis- 
ing campaign.” 

Because of the smallness of the 
appropriation, which was between 
$11,000 and $12,000, only a very 
limited list of general publications 
could be used. Everybody's, Mc- 
Clure’s, the American magazine 
and Munsey’s were finally selected 
as particularly well suited to the 
Goerz Company’s purpose, and 
strong and attractive page and 
half-page copy, designed by Cal- 
kins & Holden, was run in these 





Your dealer can equip your 
Camera with the Goerz Lens 
whether it is a Seneca,Century, 
Ansco, Premo or any Kodak 





wish to specialize but who wants one lens caipa- 
ble of the widest range of work. 








MAGAZINE AD. 


four magazines, beginning with 
March. 

“One important - factor which 
governed us in picking these me- 
diums,” says Mr. Dillenbeck, “was 
our belief that they are magazines 
likely to have a good effect on the 
dealers. We figured that with 
the small amount, we had to 
spend, we could get better dealer 
results through using them than 
in any other way. We felt pretty 
sure that many of the dealers we 
were after either actua!ly saw one 
or more of those publications each 
month or at least would know 
about our ads if they appeared in 


” 


them. The same thing applied 
equally to some other well known 
mediums, but because of the cost 
we could not go into them. 

“The photographic papers were 
not entirely ignored in our new 
plans, but the amount spent for 
space in them was cut heavily, 
The old list of these mediums was 
carefully pruned, a number of the 
least important class journals be- 
ing dropped and only five of those 
retained receiving contracts for 
anything like the space we had 
previously used. 

“The effect of our magazine 
campaign on the trade began to 
be apparent before it had been un- 
der way a month. During April 
alone we made thirty-five new con- 
tracts with dealers who had never 
handled our lenses and binoculars, 
the inquiries in every case coming 
to our New York office in response 
to our magazine ads. So far we 
have made selling arrangements 
with more than 200 dealers in all 
parts of the country as a direct 
result of the campaign, and 
scarcely a day passes that we do 
not hear from some retailer who 
wants to be added to the list. 

“On the whole, the results of 
the magazine advertising, which 
was almost exclusively devoted to 
exploiting our lenses, have been 
extremely satisfactory from a 
purely business point of view. 
They have also been highly inter- 
esting from the advertising view- 
point. For instance, I feel that I 
am now better equipped than ever 
to answer the question so often 
asked, ‘Are magazine advertise- 
ments closely read by the public?’ 

“T never before realized how 
closely the magazine pages of the 
big monthlies are read until this 
campaign got under way. Here’s 
a case in point! Several weeks 
ago we received an inquiry from 
a college professor living in a small 
Massachusetts town which had 
been brought out bv one of our 
adds in the American magazine. 
This ad was practically entirely 
devoted to talk about our lenses, 
chiefly our Dagor lens. 

“It was not a lens, however. 
that the professor was interested 
in. He wanted information about 
our binoculars, and he had writ- 
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ten for this information because 
he had read in very fine print A 
tucked away near the bottom of 


re fee enalogue described ‘trecer || MA IDSUMMER 


: binoculars (small in size, yet 

or powerful).’ We sent him a cata- G AIN 

y. Jogue and two days later he or- 

as dered a pair of binoculars costing During the month of 

le $6o. In another case a reader July, 1909, the Chicago 

c- asked for details about army Record-Herald 

e model binoculars that were not 3 : bs 

r even mentioned in the ad but Gained in Display 

d which = fine-type binocular line Advertising 

ested.” 

e iicatenaion the magazine over the same month last 

) campaign in the interest of the year 

Goerz ee the —— al- 151 Columns 
so used fair-sized space in four 

outdoor magazines for exploiting - Pra se rags Soyo 
its various makes of binoculars, coos tiesane is ieidiagarte- 
and has chad good results from ble evidence of its value as 
this publicity also. Four maga- an advertising medium. 


zines were used to carry the binoc- 
ular copy—Recreation, Field and 


Stream, the National Sportsman THE CHI CAGO 


and Outdoors. The Army and 
Navy Journal, the Army and| | .RECORD-HERALD 
Navy Register and Uncle Sam’s New York Office, 437 Fifth A 
magazine also proved useful for sea eceencionincocae patients 
guveruiéing. tié.army modél Ding 
ulars to government officers. 
Reprints of all the magazine ads 


were sent out to the trade in New York Herald 


folder form and in the shape of 


attractive store hangers, and Mr. Syndicate 


Dillenbeck believes they had an 
important effect in winning the Special Cable and Telegraph 














dealers’ interest. There have also 

been ipesoonpercd —_— among the Service Furnished 
camera users and the dealers about “Doo? ~., 

20,000 catalogues, a like number of The “Beat” of the Century— 
binocular booklets, 100,000 lens DR. FREDERICK A. 
circulars and numerous other pub- COOKS: CABLE: TEEL- 
licity helps of allied order. ING HOW HE DISCOV- 


“As the entire cost of all our é a x 
advertising space and of all this ERED THE NORTH 





literature, plus postage, expres- POLE. 
sage, etc., had to come ~ of our 
rather limited advertising fund of a rie ; 
little more than $11,000, we con- Daily features: N ven 
sider that we have made a good matrices, comic matrices, 
showing. Already we have made bs ay Ph F one ig and 
important gains in a field where ally hotographs. 
there is agg among agg For particulars of any service 
competition. e believe also we apply to 
ha 1 

ve made a good start on a really New York Herald Syndicate 


progressive advertising policy. : 
Next year we expect to have a Herald Square, New York City 


somewhat larger appropriation and Canadian Branch: Desbarats 
to add several more strong gen- Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 
eral magazines to our list.” 
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HOW THE FIRST UMBRELLA 
CAMPAIGN IS BEING 
WORKED. 





“kK, & H.’ UMBRELLAS START FIRST 
IN TRADE PAPERS AND EDUCATE 
SALESMEN—MAGAZINE CAMPAIGN 
STARTS THIS MONTH. 





By Frank H. Holman. 


To Kreis & Hubbard, of Chi- 
cago, belongs the credit of being 
the first umbrella manufacturers 
selling through dealers to go in- 
to the magazines. Their advertis- 
ing has just begun, and next week 
Collier's will contain a page ad 
as a big gun in the opening of 
the consumer advertising cam- 
paign. 

Every new line that begins ad- 
vertising presents an unusual pio- 
neer opportunity. It also pre- 
sents knotty problems. The trail 
must be blazed through virgin ter- 
ritory. None have passed this way 
before. : 

Kreis & Hubbard make the 
highest grade of umbrellas, and 
their goods have several exclu- 
sive features. The largest makers 
of fine umbrellas in the West, they 
have national distribution and are 
well established with the trade. 

In the plan of campaign, atten- 
tion was first directed to the deal- 
ers, who are made up principally 
of jewelers, haberdashers and 
clothiers. The principle, advo- 
cated, I believe, by PrinrTer’s 
INK, that trade-paper advertising 
should be used before general 
advertising to secure advance un- 
derstanding and co-operation with 
the dealers, was carefully ob- 
served in this case. 

Pages and half pages were ta- 
ken with the Jewelers’ Circular 
and the Keystone, beginning early 
in the spring, half pages in the 
Apparel Gazette—these publica- 
tions being chosen for their pull- 
ing power and the desirability of 
their circulation. 

In this trade-paper advertising 
preceding the national campaign, 
unique features of the K. & H. 
line were emphasized individually 
—such, for instance, as the 
“Bridal Pair’—a K. & H. novelty 


which consists of a lady’s um- 
brella and a man’s to match, 
strapped together with pig-skin 
straps—a very appropriate wed- 
ding, betrothal or anniversary gift, 

While the body of this trade- 
paper announcement was taken up 
with some specific offering, atten- 
tion was called at the wind-up 
to the national campaign under 
way. Offers of newspaper elec- 
tros for local use, booklets for lo- 
cal distribution, and other selling 
helps, were made. 

The firm’s travelers were also 
taken into the plan, and their co- 
operation enlisted in advertising 
the advertising to their customers, 
They were invited to attend one 
of the frequent conferences held 
while the campaign was develop- 





—_—_—— 
Let Your Next Umbrella 
Be a K&H With 
New Detachable 
Then you will not lose 2. You 


can put the handle in you 
pocket. ‘The insurance against 




















TRADE PAPER AND MAGAZINE ADS. 


ing, and were given a talk by 
Mr. Mahin, of the Mahin Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago. ; 
The prefacing of this campaign 
by the work of the trade papers 
and help of the salesmen was an 
inexpensive feature too often over- 
looked, yet immensely important in 
securing the utmost good from 
the magazine advertising. It is 
fortunate both for the K. & H. 
people and for advertising in gen- 
eral that an able and careful agent 
was selected, as umbrella manufac- 
turers have for years insisted that 














it was impractical to advertise um- 
-prellas. They are even now be- 
ginning to imitate the K. & H. 
methods, and will pay well for 
their skepticism and lack of cour- 
age. j 

The principal retail selling sea- 
son on fine umbrellas is from Sep- 
tember 1st to Christmas. Fall and 
holiday lines are shown as early 
as May Ist, and by August Ist the 
bulk of tthe selling is finished and 
deliveries are being made. 

It was evident, therefore, that 
the magazine campaign should not 
start earlier than September, and 
a full page in the men’s wear nttm- 
ber of Collier’s was taken as the 
“salutatory,” this number being 
selected for its special circulation 
among haberdashers and clothiers, 

A list was necessary that would 
insure a class of readers inter- 
ested in a quality product, with- 
out sacrificing too much in num- 
bers. To this end the following 
publications were chosen: Scrib- 
ner’s, Century, Munsevy’s, Saturday 
Evening Post and Collier’s. 

The copy was designed to em- 
phasize the quality idea. One of 
the first steps taken was the prepa- 
ration of a trade-mark. For this 
purpose the K. & H. stamp, which 
appears on handle, rib or crown of 
K. & H. umbrellas, is used, with 
the word “Quality” in a distinc- 
tive drawn letter underneath, This 
oe is displayed in every 
ad. 

Readers are directed to look for 
the trade-mark, and as an inquiry- 
bringer a handsome booklet full 
of suggestions to gift-makers is 
offered. On the cover of this book 
a pastel reproduction of the 
K. & H. Umbrella Girl is “tipped 
on.” This can be torn off and will 
make a beautiful subject for passe 
partouting or framing. 

These books were offered to the 
dealers with their individual ad- 
vertisement printed on the back 
cover, in lots of 100 or over, at 
a fraction of their cost to Kreis 
& Hubbard. As an instance of 
how quick dealers are to snap up 
good selling helps furnished by 
manufacturers, it was necessary to 
triple the original order for these 
books before they went ‘on the 
press, 
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We want to 
send our booklet: 
of information 
to advertisers 
desirous of con- 
necting with the 
COUNTAY 
PEOPLE who 
have so many 
billions of dol- 
lars burning 
holes in their 
pockets. | 


The booklet is 
sent postpaid 
with our compli- 
ments. Ask for it. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
{34 Leonard Street. NEW YORK 
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CANADA — THE NATION 
THAT ADVERTISED. 


DOMINION GOVERNMENT'S HEAVY AD- 

, VERTISING EXPENDITURE IS POPU- 
LATING WESTERN CANADA AND 
INCREASING DEMAND FOR AMERI- 
CAN GOODS. 


By Arthur Hawkes. 


Superintendent of Publicity and Indus- 
try, Canadian Northern Railway: ad- 
dress before convention of Advertis- 
ing Clubs, Louisville, August 26th. 
Less than a month ago, at Ot- 

tawa, Clifford Sifton told me how, 

as Minister of the Interior, in Sir 

Wilfrid Laurier’s cabinet, he 

planned and carried out the adver- 

tising of Western Canada, which 
has put a million people, and un- 
counted millions of dollars, into 
the three provinces that lie be- 
tween the Lake of the Woods and 
the Rocky Mountains; and _ inci- 
dentally has done more for your 
foreign trade than anything else. 

Mr. Sifton became convinced 
that Western Canada was the best 
agricultural country in the world. 

He knew also that most people, 

especially in the United States, 

would as soon believe that two 
and two are five, as believe that. 








“We need immigration above all © 


things,” he said to Sir Wilfrid. 
“T think I can get it. It will cost 
money and time. I shall need big 
appropriations, and shall require 
a free hand in spending them.” He 
was the man Laurier was looking 
for. He was given a free hand, 
and didn’t have to fight for money. 

From the mass of information 
given me by this aforetime coun- 
try lawyer, who planned and con- 
ducted the most momentous ad- 
vertising campaign in the world 
(except, as aforesaid, the cam- 
paign in which the Declaration of 
Independence was a_ sublime 
dodger), let me try to pass on a 
few little suggesters. 

Observe that he was without ex- 
perience. He had not even sought 
the guidance of a correspondence 
school. His dominating rule was, 
“We will have no rules.” 

The unforgivable sin in the 
propaganda that was to replace 
Solitude with a Nation, was un- 
truthfulness. “They won’t be- 


lieve the truth for a long time,” 
said Mr. Sifton to his men, “So 
exaggeration won't be useful’ any- 
way.” Products of the soil were 
taken south and to Europe—the 
grain in the ear, on the stalk, and 
so on. The truth began to work— 
first in the United States and then 
in Europe. “Advertising that is 
not true isn’t advertising,” said 
Mr. Sifton to me. Permanence is 
not founded on misrepresentation, 
There is more advertising in the 
way a barrel of apples is packed 
than in the imprint on the lid. 
They couldn’t have populated 
Western Canada if the goods 
hadn’t been there. Be sure your 
ad will find you out. 

Again, Mr. Sifton was not afraid 
to employ advertising agents— 
Chicago agents. He didn’t always 
take their advice. 

Also, for what it is worth— 
Mr. Sifton told me he would give 
more for an inch in a patent in- 
side than for a page in a great 
daily. He was after farmers. He 
had seen farmers reading adver- 
tisements on Sundays—inside ad- 
vertisements—when all the home 
news had been digested. 

You will discover the true view 
point of the effect on the United 
States of the immigration to Can- 
ada, in the trade returns which 
show that Canada’s purchases 
from the United States have in- 
creased much more rapidly—both 
in ratio and in amount—than 
those of any other customer in 
the wide world. What propor 
tion of those purchases has gone 
to emigrants from the United 
States it is impossible to say; but 
if you could go through the 
freight sheds of the Canadian 
Northern Railway at Winnipeg 
you would realize how beneficent 
to United States business the de- 
velopment of Western Canada has 
been. 

You will reflect, also, that in so 
far as there is sale for American- 
produced commodities in Canada, 
on account of their superiority, in 
competition with those originating 
elsewhere, you will realize that 
every American settler on the Ca- 
nadian prairies is more or less a 
missionary for American manu- 
factures, 
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$15,000,000 Loaned 


on Farms 


By a single eastern life insurance company, who considers this gilt- 
edged security, too, and loans at 5%. Yet they only loan to 40% 
of the value of the property. 

Now, those loans are not made because the farmers are poor— 
but because they are live, wide-awake, business men who borrow 
this money at 5% in order to develop their farms just as the far- 
sighted business man borrows. 

The growing estimate in which farm loans are held is evidenced 
by the fact that ten years ago the rate was 6%—now it's 5%. 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
TRIO 


Is read by a quarter of a million of just this class of shrewd busi- 
ness agriculturists, who run their farms as a business and 
who net a good income. They buy advertised articles, not only 
agricultural machinery and implements, seeds and live stock, but 
automobiles, really good furniture, pianos, pictures, books, sewing 
and washing machines, clothing, etc., from our advertisers. 
Orange Judd Farmer, American Agriculturis and New 
England Homestead are three weekly farm magazines that are 
really sectional papers, because they're so carefully edited to meet 
local conditions in the various parts of the country where they 
circulate. So they have all the advantages of sectional papers— 
plus the greater advantages, in prestige and influence, of being 
national in their scope. Together they thoroughly cover the entire 
country with 250,000 guaranteed circulation—the best farmers, too. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


zg Headquarters : Ein OB: 
1440 Wien Ofc: «439-441 Lafayette Street 1.57 West Werthington St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York Springfield, Mass. 


> 
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There’s nothing to it, but 


The Kansas CitiW 


Year In and Year Out (wr 
than Any Similar Nospay 


Published in the Gate City to.the Southwest, the territory of Bijgpollar ¢ 
of least resistance to the Southwestern Farmers’ opulent Bank acogfyhich ¥ 


by October 21, 1909, the date upon which we issue our Annual 
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The Kansas City Weekly Journal has attained its lead of the w@l by 5 
In telegraphic news, rural notes, editorials, Farm, Garden, Deg and P 
in all things. 


You can reach a Quarter Million prosperous rural buyers best agcheape 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOW A MAGAZINE WAS 
FOUNDED FROM 
NOTHING. 





CONTINUOUS VICISSITUDES IN ESTAB- 
LISHING M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE— 
SOME NARROW ESCAPES, 





By S. S. McClure. 

President McClure’s Magazine: From 
a lecture before the Advertising Club 
Convention. 

At the end of my college course 
I had no money, no experience, 
nothing more than the average 
college boy. I bought a ticket for 
Boston, and I found myself walk- 
ing about on a stormy night at 
11 o'clock in Boston. 

After a yedr and a half I 
thought I would go to New York, 
and I got into the work on the 
Century Magazine with Roswell 
Smith. Roswell Smith was the 
greatest American .magazine man, 
and a wonderfully fine man. I 
came to him unknown, penniless, 


with my wife. We talked the 
matter over with him, and he 
said, “McClure, you come on 


here and I will treat you as if you 
were my son,” and I went back 
to Boston and he wrote me a let- 
ter and he said, “If you happen 
to need some money to make the 
change to New York, draw on 
me for any amount up to $1,000.” 
I give that anecdote about that 
very extraordinary man to show 
you his qualities. After working 
in the printing office endeavor- 
ing to learn the printing trade, 
and finding a man 26 years old 
did not like to be a printer; and 
after four months in the Cen- 
tury office, finding I was not 
worth one cent, I took up a great 
big scheme for syndicating among 
the newspapers. 

I thought it curious that no- 
body ever thought of this scheme 
before. I started in this scheme 
and was supported by good 
friends, Mr. Haldeman, of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Mr. 
Nixon of the Chicago IJnter- 
Ocean, the Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er, and all over the country. That 
scheme, however, did not work 
out according to my expectations. 
I think there were as many as 
fifteen people in the same busi- 
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ness, There have been since I 
began that scheme hundreds. No 
man has yet made a fortune. To 


make a long story short, I dealt 
with the most famous authors, 
sold this matter all over the 
world, America, Australia, India; 


and became acquainted with the 


editors all over this country and 
knew every author of impor- 
tance in every country, and at the 
end of ten years, or by the time 
I was 36 years old, I found I had 
amassed the enormous fortune of 
$2,700, by no means $100 a day, 
and I had a hard enough time. 
Lots of times I did not know 
where to get food, and lots of 
times I did not know how to 
get through another week. I re- 
member, when I was in_ the 
business five months, taking a 
large sheet of wrapping paper 
and noting what my financial con- 
dition was, and found that where- 
as I was owed $900, not all of it 
sure, I owed $1,500 and all of it 
sure. Having then been out of 
college fourteen years and hav- 
ing got on in life and having 
had a business that was a failure, 
barely making a living, and hav- 
ing to turn over $100,000 in a year 
to make that living, that living be- 
ing $270.00 a year, I finally con- 
cluded that I was a failure in 
that business, so I thought I 
would start a magazine. 

I met a man, Mr. Trychester, 
who died last year, the advertis- 
ing manager of the Century mag- 
azine for many years. He said, 
“McClure, why in the world do 
you want to start a magazine?” 
I said, “I want to get rich and 
I want to get rich that way.” He 
just fairly collapsed at the idea 
of my getting rich in the maga- 
zine business. I went to Daven- 
port, Iowa, and found my old 
schoolmate, Albert Brady. Mr. 
Phillips had joined me ten years 
before that time, and we started 
McClure’s magazine. ~ 

We had enough money to pay 
for the first issue, and I was out 
collecting money due us. I was 
in Chicago in the office of the 
Inter-Ocean and I got a telegram 
from Mr. Phillips when I was 
talking to ,.Mr. Nixon, saying, 
“You had better collect all the 
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money you can in Chicago,” and 
I tore the telegram up and I said 
to Mr. Nixon, “Can we have our 
check to-day?” He said, “I guess 
not.” He said, “Do you know what, 
that crowd out there is for? That 
is a run on the Illinois Bank or 
something—I don’t want to hurt 
any bank.” 

I went back to New York and 
I found we could not get money 
even if we had it ourselves. I 
didn’t have it, but we couldn’t 
get it if we did. We could not 
borrow money. Nobody had any 
money. We had the first issue 
out and the second issue on the 
press. I went over to Boston—1 
was always editing the magazine 
and getting money at the same 
time—to visit an old friend there, 
a very dear friend, Henry Drum- 
mond, who was then delivering a 
course of lecturers for the Low- 
ell Institute entitled, “The Ascent 
of Man,” and I showed him the 
advance sheets of the second num- 


ber. He said, “Would you like 
some money?” TI said, “Well, 
yes, to pay my bills.” He said, 


“IT have money from this lecture 
course, and I think I will invest 
some with you.” I said, “We 
need some money very much in- 
deed.” At the end of two days 
he handed me a check for three 
thousand dollars. 

We got the next two numbers 
out—those were the July and Au- 
gust numbers. Having got out 
three numbers and paid our bills, 
our printer, who now. owns Pear- 
son’s magazine, gave us a 
month’s credit. Having got out 
the four numbers, our paper man- 
ufacturer gave us a month’s 
credit. Then came fall, the No- 
vember number, and more peo- 
ple began to subscribe, and we 
got a little more advertising. The 
entire advertising receipts were 


nine thousand dollars for the 
whole seven months after we 
started. How we got over that 


winter I don’t know. The next 
summer I found that by cutting 
down the size of the pictures and 
the size of the magazine to eighty- 
eight pages and letting two or 
three of us people earn a living 
outside, that we could cut it 
down to losing only one thousand 





dollars a month, and in this way 
we got through that summer. 

In the meantime Miss Tarbell 
joined the magazine and I found 
a collection of Napoleon pictures, 
and the Century people were 
bringing out their life of Napo- 
leon that they had worked eight 
years on, and I told her to go to 
New York and to go to Wash- 
ington and write a life of Lin- 
coln, beginning the next number, 
and we got in quick with the same 
pictures and the same subject that 
they had in the Century maga- 
zine, and we doubled our circu- 
lation—but did not double profits, 

Then that fall we began with 
Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln. That 
gave the magazine in a few weeks 
a circulation of over a quarter of 
a million per month, and the ad- 
vertising had been sold on a cir- 
culation where we guaranteed 
forty thousand copies and eighty 
thousand copies, as it happened, 
and we had more advertising than 
anybody else and the magazine was 
about that thick, and we went on 
and got through, and at that point 
in some manner which is all writ- 
ten in our books, because we had 
to keep books after we started 
business, I had gotten in debt 
$200,000. I was losing $4,000 
a month, and unless I bought my 
own plant I might keep on los- 
ing. That would cost another 
$100,000, and I was all worn out 
by that time. So we got the plant 
and within less than three years 
after the magazine started I found 
myself in that condition in debt 
toward a third of a million dol- 
lars, losing $50,000 a year and 
completely broken in health, and 
toward forty years of age. As a 
friend of mine said, “McClure, 
you have been a constant failure.” 
I have often thought of the young 
college man who goes out in the 
world for half of his business life 
and to be in that horrible condi- 
tion. Well, we got through some- 
how, and established the magazine. 

Sn ae aes 

Carl P. Mellows, 24 Milk street, 
Boston, has recently added the Farm 
Press, World's Events and the Home 
Herald, all of Chicago, to his list of 
agricultural and mail-order mediums. 


Mr. Mellows will have charge of the 
New England territory for these papers. 
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When we undertake to sell your product through adver- 
tising, we become a part of your organization; an added 
force to your sales department. 


We first make sure of a trade-mark for the product to be 
sold and that the quality and price are right. 


Then we start to get it on the dealers’ shelves, by ac- 
quainting the dealer with the merits of the product and 
of the profit derived from its sale. This we do through a 
direct campaign on the dealer, with the co-operation of 
your salesman. 


After we are sure of a thorough distribution for your 
goods, either nationally or in one or two towns or more, 
if the commodity is a new one, and know every dealer 
can supply the demand for it, we begin our campaign on 
the consumer. 


We create a demand for the product; move it from the 
dealers’ shelves; the surest way to get his co-operation. 
We don’t just advertise it, we sell it for you. 


Whether the product can best be sold through Magazine, 
Newspaper, Street Car, Farm Paper, Trade Paper, Bill © 
Board or Direct Advertising depends upon the territory 
to be covered and the market conditions. 


We will be glad to furnish you with a selling plan for 
your product which will incur no obligation on your part. 
We can sell it for you if conditions are as we outline 
above. 








THE FOWLER-SIMPSON CO. 


Advertising and Sales Agents 
SCHOFIELD BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 





MAGAZINES NEWSPAPERS TRADE PAPERS 
BILLBOARDS STREET CARS CATALOGS 
BUSINESS LITERATURE AND FINE PRINTED MATTER 
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Pinted Things 





There is a firm of tailors over in 
Newark, N. J.—F. A. Sterling & Son 
—who evidently appreciate the value of 
attractive literature. At any rate the 
have issued a little booklet which is all 
that it ought to be as far as its ap- 
pearance is concerned. 


The cover is a dark brown stock on ~ 
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TITLE “AGE OF TAILOR’S BOOKLET. 


which the title ‘(Habit De Luxe,” the 
trade-mark, and the word “Sterling” 
are embossed in white. After a very 
brief ixtroduction, the half-tones of 
men showing clothing styles are printed 
one on a page, with two or three de- 
scriptive lines accompanying each. The 
effect of the half-tones is further 
heightened by the pebbling of the stock, 
The booklet concludes with three more 
pages on “What to wear and when.” 

Outside of the appearance of this 
booklet, however, it is not so commend- 
able. It contains practically no real 
advertising matter whatever, and there 
is nothing about it to induce a reader 
to patronize Sterling & Son, except its 
attractiveness. There is no reason why 
a short chapter on Sterling-made cloth- 
ing should not have been inserted, thus 
giving the entire booklet a substantial 
peg to hang upon. 





Two mailing pieces sent out by the 
Crown Tailoring Company, of Philadel- 
phia, are very good examples of inef- 
fective literature. 


One is printed in black ink on dark 
red stock, making it hard to read, so 
that whatever statements of interest to 
merchants it may contain are not likely 
to receive their attention. The other 
seems to be intended for the merchant 
to send to his trade, with an imprint 
on the last page. Tt is much better 
than the first one, although not at all 
impressive. However, if the recipient 
reads the three reasons given for buying 
the Crown Tailoring Company’s clothe 
ing it may produce sufficient results 
to make it profitable. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad is one 
of the most prolific users of booklets 
in the country. Moreover, almost ever 
piece of advertising literature whic 
this road issues is written, illustrated 
and printed in high-class form, 

Among the recent Boston & Maine 
booklets which are worthy of note is 
“In the Fish and Game Country,” which 
should certainly interest every sports- 
man. Another, avowedly “designed to 
interest the most critical vacationists 
and lake lovers,” picturesquely describes 
Lake Winnipesaukee. Beautiful half- 
tone reproductions of delightful scenes 
are shown on every page, and every 
picture is printed in two colors. Still 
another deals with “Scenic and His- 
toric Massachusetts.” The~ unique 





COVER FOR RAILROAD BOOKLET. 


feature of this booklet is the idea of 
using decorative page borders which 
fit in with the historical subjects treated 
of. It may be said, however, that these 
borders have not been handled to secure 
the very best effect, and to bring out 
clearly the idea of each, 














WHAT’S THE MATTER 
WITH COLGATE’S AND 
WILLIAMS’ ? ° 


-[Eprrortat Note:—This is the ninth 
of a series of energetic criticisms of 
advertisers who are not measuring u 
to their possibilities. The criticism is 
directed wholly against the advertising 
policy of the advertiser named, and not 
against the firm or individual.] 


By J. George Frederick. 
“Tt was at Mabel’s swell “adver- 
tising social.” 

The walls were filled with mag- 
azine ads with the firm and trade- 
mark names cut off, and all the 
fudge and the molasses taffy was 
to go to the brainy ones who 
ee the advertisers from. the 
ads. 

A sweet young thing stood be- 
fore one of the ads. She already 
felt a premonitory moistening of 
the nether lip for the fudge, and 
was impatient to win. “Now, who 
could this be? I’m sure I’ve seen 
that powder box hundreds of 
times!” she said. Then suddenly, 
“O, I know—it’s Colgate’s, the 
people who make toilet powder 
boxes !” 

It is a sad fact the ad was a 
Williams ad, and that, of course, 
was meant to advertise toilet pow- 
der, not box. 

But what it meant to advertise 
and what it did advertise were 
north and south poles. How is it 
possible thut two such aged and 
venerable advertisers as Wil- 
liams and Colgate are still show- 
ing their teeth and barking at one 
another and allowing themselves 
to be drawn into all kinds of devi- 
ous advertising pathways while 
they are hanging at each other’s 
necks and growling? 

Seventy-five years is a pretty 
ripe old age for Williams’, and 
Colgate’s is more than a century 
old: a long time to learn business 
philosophy, and a long time to 
spend chewing the rag over the 
back fence! 

A wonderful. panorama is of- 
fered by studying the advertising 
of these two concerns in the last 
five years or more. No ambitious 
young student of advertising 
should miss it. First Colgate’s 
made a noise like a whale spout- 
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‘ing as it unfolded the marvelous 
tale of how it couldn’t improve 
the powder so it improved the box. 
The euphony of this trebly felici- 
tous phrase has probably lullabied 
Colgate’s to sleep many a wakeful 
hour. Perhaps the thrice-blessed 
inventor of the phrase enjoys a 
life annuity for his pains. 

At all events, the fat was plumb 
in the fire when the box business 
started. It has been nip and tuck 
ever since, and prophetic consum- 
ers who have been watching the 
game are firmly convinced that if 
they only wait long enough, Wil- 
liams’ powder will be sold in 14K. 
gold boxes, studded with rubies 
and with the purchaser’s name en- 
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graved on the bottom; while Col- 
gates, far from being outdone, will 
sell boxes which work automatic- 
ally while you sleep, and when 
empty can be used as tea cups. 

If there is a single microscopic 
difference between Colgate’s and 
Williams’ shaving soap or talc 
powder, not a human soul but 
the experts xnow it. All you ever 
know is the delicious little back- 
hand stilleto stabs which you get 
from the ads—especially Williams. 
Williams says, in the ad repro- 
duced here, “You don’t have to 
guess whether the box is open or 
shut, as with the old style top” 
(meaning no one in the world but 
Colgate’s, of course). Then that 
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sentence, “The kind that won’t 
dry or smart on the face,” is de- 
liberately put there to throw the 
gaff into Colgate’s. And the rea- 
son it makes Colgate’s so all-fired 
mad is that Colgate’s is the very 
kind that doesn’t dry or smart, 
whereas Williams’ is the very kind 
that does—so runs the Colgate de- 
fense. 

Thus the game bowls along— 
Colgate’s is advertising a powder 
box top that concentrates its flow 
so that you can powder a pimple 
at 60 yards; while Williams has 
a box with a hinged cover—won- 
derful to relate! Back pages in 
color costing thousands of dollars 
are being taken to advertise these 
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knick-knacks. Carlyle once said 
about horse races that he wasn’t 
interested because it was already 
known that one horse can run 
faster than another. He might 
have said the same of the Col- 
gate-Williams hurdle race with 
boxes, for it expresses the general 
public’s attitude exactly. Every- 
body knows that both Williams 
and Colgate can make better and 
better boxes till kingdom come. 
It doesn’t interest them, 
Meanwhile, under the cover of 
the general publicity given to the 
use of powder, shaving soap, etc., 
by these advertisers, scores of 
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other brands have been making 
headway, and druggists’ oat 
brands have had a stronger show, 
If there is really some distinctive 
difference in toilet powder (which 
many people doubt) why isn’t Col- 
gate or Williams very busy edu- 
cating the people? Probably they 
think the public doesn’t care about 
details of toilet powder; but it is 
pretty evident to an advertising 
observer that it would be consid- 
erably sounder advertising to talk 
powder than to talk box. 

What is probably the strongest 
line of argument for both is sug- 
gested uses of the powder. Men- 
nen’s has been doing that in a 
quite effective, if slightly medi- 
ocre way, for years with good re- 
sults; and probably if Mennen’s 
followed this idea more aggres- 
sively and ably it would cut even 
a wider swath than now in the 
business. 

As it stands to-day, Colgate’s 
and Williams have for so long 
been looking each other intently in 
the eye, like game roosters, that 
they have come to resemble each 
other. Like gamecocks, each moves 
with the other, duplicating every 
action, but never fighting the thing 
out to a finish. Their advertising 
looks amazingly alike, frequently, 
and a wag of an advertising psy- 
cho‘ogist has hinted that if the 
thing keeps up the woman who 
goes to buy powder, or the man 
who goes to buy shaving soap, will 
forget whether it is Colgate’s or 
Williams’ that he or she prefers! 
Things are pretty near this point 
now. 
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“DON’T DARE CUT US OFF.” 


Tue New York, New Haven & 
Hartrorp RatLroapD CoMPANY. 

New Haven, Conn., Aug. 26, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Acknowledging your letter of the 
18th inst., rene, the exp iration of 
our subscription to senene? INK. 

Of course we want Printers’ INK. 
Don’t you dare cut us off. Continue 
the subscription in the name of A. 
Smith, general passenger a ~~ and 
send the bill to him. It will be paid 
in the regular course. 

J. J.. Morcan, 
Advertising Department. 
| 2 

The People’s Popular Monthly, Des 
Moines, Ia., announces a fall fashion 
number for October, with circulation 
increased to 285,000. 
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For over half a century 


| “HARPER'S” 


has represented QUALITY. Circulation of 
: the “HARPER” kind represents real pur- 
chasing power. It is circulation among refined 
people whose intelligent economy responds to 
the best-is-the-cheapest argument and yet 
whose pocket-books permit a luxurious indul- 
gence in anything from merchandise to litera- 
ture which appeals to them. “HARPER” 
circulation means quality and solidity, and ad- 
vertisers in the “HARPER” publications are 
endowed with the “HARPER” prestige and 
dependability. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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The recent strug- 


The West gle with the tar- 
“ys,” riff brought out 
The East °thing more 


startling than the 
antagonism, if not positive hatred 
in some quarters, of the West 
against the East. Governor John- 
son’s speech and other signs, to 
mention nothing of the tendency 
of some members of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs to keep the 
organization a sectional Western 
body, indicate how strong is the 
undercurrent of feeling against the 
East. 

The prejudice is not wholly un- 
reasonable. Wall street has long 
been a parasite upon Western pros- 
perity,and Eastern politicians have 
frequently betrayed Western sec- 
tions. But the prejudice is ex- 
tremely unreasonable so far as 
it assumes that the representative 
East is contemptuous of the abil- 
ity of the West, or has no respect 
for its achievements. 

Those who are sufficiently cos- 
mopolitan to know both the real 
East and the real West know very 


well that it is groundless for the 
West to suspect the East. Every 
Eastern advertising man knows, or 
ought to know, that for real mas- 
tery of result-producing advertis- 
ing the West is so many laps 
ahead of the East that progressive 
Easterners despair of ever wak- 
ing up many Eastern advertisers to 
a point even far behind Western 
methods. Nearly all the remark- 
able and energetic advertising suc- 
cesses have been in the West, and 
live Easterners are constantly 
watching for good ideas from the 
West. 

As a matter of fact, it is a re- 
markable tribute to the West that 
a great many of the most suc- 
cessful so-called “Easterners,” 
whether in advertising or in any 
other business, and particularly in 
New York city, are in reality 
Westerners—many of them having 
come East but a comparatively few 
years ago. 

The West is rapidly becoming 
more independent, both financially 
and politically, from the East— 
thus removing the few real causes 
for prejudice. For the first time 
in American history the Western 
banks this year will be able to 
provide money to move crops 
without calling extensively on 
Wall Street. It is the East which 
should be jealous and touchy about 
the West, for the glories and 
prides of the East are distinctly 
tending westward. 





In a recent is- 
Printers’ Ink gue of Harper's 


to Promote Weekly, Colonel 

Better Retail- Harvey's Bis 

ous pen touches 

ing Service on a subject 

which Printers’ Ink for some 

months has been studying closely 

—that of service from those who 
sell to the public. 

Colonel Harvey severely ar- 
raigns the American dining-car 
service, contrasting it with Euro- 
pean methods. His criticism is 
recognized at once as deserved and 
timely. 

The fault in dining-car service, 
however, is but a single out-of- 
the-way symptom of a widely gen- 
eral American disease, and Print- 
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exs’ INK, within a few weeks, will 
begin a series of articles on Amer- 
ican retailing service as contrasted 
in many respects with European 
methods, which it believes will 
open the eyes of very many peo- 
ple, and do a great deal of good. 

The American retailer is a gen- 
jus at boasting about his goods 
and at mounting the advertising 
barrel to shout for trade, but at 
living up to all his words and 
maintaining sound business prin- 
ciples in keeping trade and serv- 
ing his customers he is lament- 
ably short-sighted. As a result, 
the American consumer is the 
poorest- served mortal in the 
world; and as another and sig- 
nificant result, general advertisers 
are not getting a full third of the 
value out of their advertising that 
is possible. 

Printers’ INK has for the past 
four months had special writers 
in England, France and Germany 
describe the retailing service in 
those countries; and in the large 
retailing centers in this country 
other experienced special writers 
have been busy describing actual 
facts, not prejudiced, muck-raking 
opinions, about American retail- 
ing service, from the smallest to 
the largest shops. 

For a number of weeks Print- 
ERS’ INK will run this series, ac- 
companied by constructive articles 
which will describe the finest 
methods combining the lessons of 
European service with the trade- 
winning methods of America, and 
snappy co-operation with national 
advertisers. 

- Every retailer who is interested 
in more business, every advertiser 
who sells through dealers, and 
every department store, as well as 
all advertising men, will find the 
publication of this series an event 
of importance in advancing mer- 
chandising interests of every kind. 








The Use of Scarcely a day 


passes that does 
Reprints not bring circii- 


From lars and other 
Printers’ Ink advertising which 
makes use of quotations -from 
Printers’ INK as an advertising 
argument. It is, of course, inci- 
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dentally flattering to the Little 
Schoolmaster that so much au- 
thority is set upon its words, but 
frequently the method of using 
these quotations tramples upon the 
conception of editorial independ- 
ence which it has maintained for 
so Many years. 

Printers’ INK is glad to see its 
opinions and statements used in 
any way which will enlighten and 
encourage advertisers, or call at- 
tention to practical information. 
Excerpts from its pages must not, 
however, be used with so much 
liberty that they convey a wrong 
impression. A single sentence or 
paragraph from an article is of- 
ten misleading and puts the Lit- 
tle Schoolmaster in a position of 
saying things not at all intended. 
The context must be reproduced 
with the matter desired without 
change or mutilation,. or else 
Printers’ InxK will take action for 
misrepresentation, 





Possibilities Undoubtedly the 


most interesting 
Of Clothing merchandising 
Advertising activity in this 

country is the 
clothing _ business. Combining 
men’s, women’s and _ children’s 
clothing, there exists no other 
business for which so much money 
is spent in this country; $650,000,- 
000 is spent yearly for men’s cloth- 
ing, $500,000,000 for women’s 
clothing, and $935,000,000 for chil- 
dren’s clothing; making a total of 
$2,095,000,000. This is more than 
twice as much as is spent for all 
the schools and churches, the 
Army, the Navy, the post-office 
and the pensions in this country, 
and over one-third of the amount 
spent for food. 

There are some interesting de- 
velopments going on at present 
in the clothing business, which has 
been one of the very last to use 
advertising aggresively. The story 
of the Royal Tailors’ campaign, 
described in this issue, to sell 
swagger custom-made clothes for 
men in every town, small and 
large, is a unique final step in 
solving the distribution problem 
involved in providing metropoli- 
tan clothes for people in every 
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part of the country. The National 
Cloak -& Suit Company has done 
a somewhat similar service, though 
wholly by mail, for women’s 
clothes, and Wooltex and a few 
other systems of ready-made 
clothes for women are now slowly 
following in the footsteps of the 
Hart, Shafner & Marx, Benja- 
min, etc., idea, which has long ago 
been worked out for men’s cloth- 
ing. 

Considering the immense vol- 
ume of clothing sold at present 
under no trade-mark whatever, 
and the immense amount of poor 
quality masquerading as good 
quality, it is certain that the fu- 
ture holds many more potential 
clothing advertisers. It is well 
known now that department store 
clothing buyers are paid a higher 
salary than most other buyers for 
the reason that it takes such ex- 
ceptional skill to judge clothing. 
This fact is a direct proof of the 
certainty that some day clothing 
makers will realize that trade- 
marking and advertising clothes 
is the only solution of the prob- 
lem of getting the public ac- 
quainted with standards, and 
thereby making the business more 
steady for the manufacturer- and 
more safe for the consumer, 





During the past 
Color year or more the 
Advertising pro gressiveness 
in Magazines °f gr pub- 
lishers has evi- 
denced itself in a peculiar way by 
the increasing use of color for the 
advertising pages. There was a 
time when an advertiser had to 
pay pretty dearly for color in 
magazine advertising, and it was 
consequently very rarely used. At 
present, however, a number of 
magazines provide two colors for 
their advertisers at a price far on 
this side of cost. Some of these 
magazines are spending hundreds 
of dollars every month, which they 
do not get paid for, in order that 
advertisers may have colors. They 
do this obviously as an encour- 
agement and “extra measure” for 
advertisers. 
This can be called the sort of 
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“service plus” of which the adver- 
tising manager of the National 
Lead Company recently spoke, 
and is making advertisers more 
appreciative than ever of magazine 





advertising in progressive me- 
diums. 

The Three ‘he table of ad- 

’ vertising figures 

Years of fifty-one mag- 

Advertising azines for the 

Record last three years, 


published elsewhere in this issue, 


-is an important and _ significant 


compilation of publishing data, 

It is important because it dem- 
onstrates in cold figures that not 
only is the panic over, but that ad- 
vertising is now being done more 
vigorously and extensively even 
than before the panic. In_ this 
fact lies a distinct compliment to 
the sanity and balance of the aver- 
age American manufacturer. It is 
also a strong compliment to and 
test of the depth to which the ad- 
vertising idea has taken root in 
American business. If anything 
ever proved it, this comparative 
table, covering the action of panic 
on magazine advertising, proves 
that advertising is now solidly es- 
tabiished as an intensely important 
sales policy to be followed in panic 
even more vigorously than in 
prosperity. 

It is possible that the increased 
advertising now being placed is 
slightly the result of realization 
by many manufacturers that the 
established, advertised goods suf- 
fered least in panic, and that if fu- 
ture misfortune is to be guarded 
against, a start to build reputation 
must be begun now. 





Charles M. Morton, treasurer of 
the A, D. Porter Company, pub- 
lishers, New York, and_ well 
known in advertising circles, died 
August 20th. He received his 
early training with Lord & 
Thomas and the Charles H. Fuller 
Company. Mr. Morton was with 
the A. D. Porter Company, pub- 
lishers of the Housewife, for six- 
teen years, during ten of which he 
was business manager. 
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If you will read 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


you will be able to form a fair idea of the QUALITY 


of our circulation. 


Examination of our subscription list by advertising 
men has proven QUALITY to THEIR satisfaction. 


As to QUANTITY, we make no claims which are 
not subject to verification. We guarantee an average 
edition of 414,000 copies per month for twelve con- 
secutive months. That is all any advertiser has to 
pay us for, although our performances have always 


been greater than our promises. 


Ernest F, Clymer Advertising Manager 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 8 8 


Egerton Chichester . 44 East 23d Street, 
Penn Mutual Bldg., Boston New York. 
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84% REPEAT ORDERS 


The manufacturer who sells his article to 
1000 people and has 840 of them come back 


for more must have a good article. 


Here’s an actual fact: 


84% of the advertisers who used the 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


in 1907 and 1908 have also used it during the’ 


nine months of 1909, and the percentage of 
those (not counted) who didn’t use it before but 
use it now is equally startling. 


A publication proves its advertising value by 
its “repeat orders.” 


The WOMAN'S HOME COMPAN- 
ION has proved so tremendously resultful as to 
bring not only new contracts but “repeat orders” 
to the extent of 84%. The average increase 
in space used has been 33%. 


S$. KEITH EVANS, 
Manager of Advertising. 
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THREE-YEAR TABLE OF SEPTEMBER ADVERTISING. 
oe hree 
General Magazines, September, September, September, Years 
1909. 1908. 1907. Total. 
BEMNDOGY Bo ccc swiiccobnsssce ° 37,960 26,208 29,792 103,960 
MIRED. Sh sin shee ciscdace'ns ec 27,552 24,346 29,269 81,167 
Review of Reviews............0+. 23,742 24,122 25,934 73,698 
EY Bs oso tokcse Sha 04a 4 0a 6 22,957 21,826 28,836 73,619 
EMG: WOPK vende osu siee card 22,176 13,188 14,963 50,327 
Te ee i eee 21,684 16,891 22,120 60,695 
NED: (as gusaat iste stones te 19,652 14,448 17,798 51,893 
American ...... sith Sewldienstenaes 17,360 14,826 17,472 49,658 
BN oS scasbboo 0 Bh css oe eas Powe 16,340 8,968 11,422 36,730 
Century ...... 15,960 15,904 19,481 51,345 
Hampton's 15,680 7,504 8,288 31,472 
Harper’s naan Pawan vase eres 15,044 15,785 18,368 49,197 
RO iG occ asiesniin soos vce. 11,648 10,304 10,732 32,704 
AMOBY  ..ccceee te ee ee eee 9,408 6,190 6,586 22,194 
ee ae ae 7,840 6,412 8,824 23,076 
ID sd sis eh" See Niy a oes asorew ce 7,424 7,052 6,023 20,499 
gk aie yy sc So Sire ap ee 6,650 7,770 10,248 24,668 
BME a Ghd sisi yep ie aA ina 5,789 4,184 5,706 15,679 
MED ecb ifoia suse Sones esa ea 5,251 4,578 6,080 15,909 
MONE) Nisisied a. scr.c5-h0e Pease oan 4,984 4,522 7,868 15,374 
ND Gain cw cele sare Wha Waihi ass 4,872 5,516 5,168 15,556 
Sear Phish ee Seas 4,816 3,780 5,824 14,420 
NN rit eee 4,816 6,720 9,184 20,620 
Bie pook ee Sea ree 4,480 ~ 4,480 3,584 12,544 
ER 6 o30 6S V0 F55 doe don hees 3,486 4,326 4,184 11,996 
St. Nicholas Oe rie Fer 3,248 3,360 3,028 9,636 
Magazines carrying both general and class advertising: 
ES rrr rr ee 56,196 53,116 47,712 157,024 
gh rere eee 29,240 22,316 27,982 79,538 
ES Serer rere eee 23,520 23,618 20,022 67,160 
sea Shiva lsarccelss a'cgaeaare 15,448 13,710 19,756 48,914 
CE DR ec ivccesicduaweduses 13,015 9,460 13,294 35,769 
RS eee 10,752 9,534 9,258 29,544 
Sa errr 10,736 9,394 11,194 $1,824 
MMBORL. WP OTE 6 0.0.6.0 000.000 04.0008 9,450 7,462 8,488 25,400 
rrr Te Terre 7,779 6,027 5,971 19,77 
(RRR RE S SR Ne anne 7,774 9,928 13,333 31,035 
MU ING 45 5 80.5 oes v b'w'0o-0.6.5 00-<'s 6,643 16,016 5,488 28,147 
Women's Magazines: E 
Ladies’ Home Journal............. 38,400 27,000 28,894 94,294 
Woman’s Home Companion........ 27,545 18,316 18,400 64,261 
MINE 65.45 v sive teins sv'e00e4s ht 24,690 12,236 13,480 50,406 
BES MMMM sek ine 05. <was'apgedic seus <is.s 22,000 7,994 7,986 37,980 
SPUMBMIEE soins cece cscnecccevsceces 22,000 8,036 8,586 38,622 
Good Housekeeping .............- 20,091 16,674 17,024 53,789 
OS ee eer ree 14,882 10,878 6,038 31,798 
OE Ee eae 14,853 11,725 11,761 38,339 
SN  RRININUI ros 50.6.0 5.08 20's 4-0-0 14,194 8,568 7,383 30,145 
SUOUMOT ©) PODUORT 2 voc oncceccceccsis 9,289 7,280 9,128 25,697 
Weeklies (August): 
Saturday Evening Post............ 56,964 31,262 27,062 115,288 
ee ere 31,390 23,023 29,388 83,801 
ee ern er 35,078 24,073 30,491 89,642 
ee etree 20,019 11,847 18,990 50,856 
MN cchessin se thins Ws oie bbe 1,892,638 1,677,806 1,760,671 5,831,115 
ADVERTISING IN THE SEP- to remain the high-water mark for 
TEMBER MAGAZINES. a year or so, has been so far out- 
done that 1907 now looks almost 
Any one still remaining doubt- as sickly as 1908. 
ful of the fact that not only are The total number of lines car- 
all signs of panic in the advertising ried in fifty-one magazines, in the 
business past, but that the bonanza year 1907 was 1,760,671. The num- 
year of 1907 is being far exceeded, ber of lines carried by the same 
needs only te examine the proof magazines for September, 1909, to- 
above in the table of September tals 1,892,638, which is 131,967 
advertising totals for the last lines more than 1907. 
three years. 1907, considered the The September, 1909, magazines 
high-water mark before the-panic, carry uniformly larger space and 
and expected by a few pessimists more new advertisers than ever 












before. It is very evident that 
plans are going forward for fall 
campaigns in very vigorous fash- 
ion. An interesting feature is the 
fact that a number of new prod- 
ucts never advertised before, such 
as umbrellas, spices, machinery, 
hot water bottles and other things, 
are now being advertised. Simi- 
larly it is noticeable that such ad- 
vertisers as Waterman’s and Un? 
derwood Typewriter, whose adver- 
tising has been much criticised, is 
now uniformly better. Textile ad- 
vertising is developing most 
rapidly. 

Another interesting fact is that 
while there have been a number of 
changes in magazine ownership 
over the panic season, all of them 
are rallying and none of them 
have gone completely out of exist- 
ence. 

This table is additionally inter- 
esting for the fact that nearly five 
and a half million lines of adver- 
tising—a very enormous volume of 
business—was carried by the fifty- 
one leading magazines in their 
September issues for three years 
past. A significant story of gain 
and loss in advertising is also 
shown in the table, giving the pro- 
gress or decline of the volume of 
advertising in various magazines. 
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TRAVELING EXHIBIT OF 
PERIODICALS. 

Still another clever subscription 


scheme has been evolved. The amazing 
array of magazines which is now pub- 
lished in this country is considered 
interesting enough to have an exhibit 
which it is proposed to travel through 
the country with the purpose of mak- 
ing people acquainted with magazines, 
and allow them, by comparison and 
personal examination, to decid de which 
ones they wish to subscribe for. The 
American Periodical Exhibit, Austin, 
Pa., is getting such an exhibit into 
shape and will exhibit in all cities of 
50,000 or over in the country. It is 
proposed to use quarter and _ half-page 
advertising in the daily and Sunday 
editions of newspapers in each city in 
which the exhibit goes and have a cata- 
logue issued. The exhibit opens in Buf- 
falo September 30th. 
oe 





The Minneapolis Daily News cele- 
brated its sixth anniversary on the 5th 
of August, during which time it has 
made rather interesting progress. Its 
circulation is in excess of 37,000, and 
an interesting week-end paper with a 
circulation of 40,000 is printed. Its 
daily average for July was over 6,000 
more than last year. 
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WHAT 
IS GRIP? 


Itis a magazine’ s pulling 
power with its readers. The 
World’s Work during the 
past year has been consulted 
by its readers in regard to 
the investment of several 
millions of dollars. Coun- 
try Life in America and 
The Garden Magazine re- 
ceive hundreds of letters 
from their readers every 
month in regard to plant- 
ing and growing things, 
the care of live stock, 
the decoration of homes 
and scores of other inti- 
mate and personal matters. 


Do not such facts prove 


“G-R-I-P”? 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
133-137 East 16th St., New York 


Chicago Office: 1511 Heyworth Bldg. 
Boston Office : 447 Tremont Bldg. 
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SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


‘Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 
Agate 
Pages Lines 
Everybody’S..se.seeesereceseee 169 37,960 
McClure’S..ce-ececeeessceeseee 123 27,552 

















Review of ReviewS.......++0++ 106 23,742 
Munsey’s.... ccvcece 102 22,957 
World's Wor eee 99 22,176 
Cosmopolitan 96 21,684 
Scribner’S...seseees coe 87 19,652 
American Magazine......+... 17,360 
Success (COIS.)..eeeeeeesesesece 97 16,340 
Century Magazine......++.ese++ 71 15,960 
Hampton's Magazine.........- 70 15,680 
Harper's Monthly.......+s+0+ + 67 15,044 
World To-Day..es.eeceseceeeee 55 12,432 
LS Ree 52 ~—s«:11, 648 
Uncle Remus’s Seep eees: ) 62 11,563 
ATQOSY.+ceeeeveee 42 9,408 
Ainslee’ 3. eeevececscee 35 7,840 
Theatre Magazine ae ecoee 48 7,424 
Pearson’S...+.se+0++ eee 29 6,650 
American Boy (col 32 6,543 
Travel (cols.)..++- 46 6,519 
Popular. ..... soe 5,789 
Putnam's ......++. eos 2 5,600 
Atlantic Monthly... coe Sa 5,251 
Human Life (cols).. 27 5,080 
Lippincott’s..... gece 21 4,984 
Strand... .cccsccees 21 4,872 
All-Story...++- 21 4,816 
Metropolitan..... oe an 4,816 
Blue Book..... eos 20 4,480 
Smith’s...... -- 15 3,486 
St. Nicholas. ee 14 3,248 
Philistine..... ecccccece oo OF 2,040 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WOMEN'S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


Ladies’ Home Journal (cols.\.. 192 38,400 
Woman's Home Compa’n (cols.) 137 27,545 









Delineator (cols.)...++seeeeeeee 123 24,690 
New Idea (cols.). seeeee 110 22,000 
Designer (cols.)....+- +» 110 22,000 
Good Housekeeping..... «oe OD 20.091 
Pictorial Review (cols.).....+.. 88 14,882 
Ladies’ World (cols.)...+.++++ 74 14,853 
Modern Priscilla (cols )........ 84 14,194 
McCall's (cols.)....+++++ eveeee 97 13,095 
Housekeeper (cols.) 61 12,240 
Harper’s Bazar....-ssecsceoses 45 9,289 
Dressmaking at Home (cols.).. 42 8,571 
Paris Modes (cols.)...-.eeeeeee- 49 6,350 


American Home Monthly (cols) 12 2,490 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 
GENERAL AND CLASS 






ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of Publishers own advertising) 
56,320 
29,240 
23,520 
15,448 
Bookkeeper 13,104 
Suburban Lite (cols.)..... 13,015 
Field and Stream.......+s+ee0+ 10,752 
Garden Magazine (cols.)....... 76 10,736 
International Studio tes - 69 9,740 


Technical World........ses000- 42 9,450 
Outdoor Life........++ coos 96 8,176 
House Beautiful (cols. ik oes 4 7,779 
Outing Magazine.........see0- 7,774 
Amer.Homes and wrcemenenend ) rr 1,422 
Van Norden....... - 29. 
oa o 

House and Garden (cols.)..+... 26 3,640 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WEEKLIES FOR AUGUST 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 
Agate 

Aug. 1-7: Cols. py ed 

Churchman ....ccccseccocccees 5 

Saturday Evening Post. . coe 59 10°090 

> pea (pages). . 





Life... svecceeeseee 38 5,342 
Colle? 6iecescees coccccccce. 27 4,680 
Outlook (Pages). .ccveccccecen. WY 3,858 
Leslie’s..... eeeccee sees coscee 18 3,666 
tnenre | Ae 26 3,647 
Associated Sunday Magazine... - 16 2,974 
WO ccccseccecene eccccccecse 16 2,464 
Christian Herald........ee00 12 2,044 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 8 1,679 
Youth’s Companion............ 3 "600 

Aug. 8-14: 
Saturday Evening Post......... 74 
CORRE Orme sie Sevssinnescoocice 50 






ioewany Digest. 
Outlook (pages). oa 





meee sanie- noise. 24 

PP e6tdsoneceenenee 

WRG 64 60sc0ve . 19 2996 
In ependent (pages). eveoees - 10 2,268 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 12 2,936 
NO ai eigsockcacececns cose 10 23000 
Christian Herald............., 10 ‘1,700 
Illustrated Sunday “ane - 8 1,680 
Youth’s Companion............ 3 "660 

Aug. 15-21: 
MMOBUB i checdaioniscnsccseaccecis 
Saturday Evening Post. eovcccecs "2 18108 
OIBEE Wimiasinksossssoeeess coer 48 9,160 
Elterary Digest..ccsccccsssceee 32 4,590 
Outlook (pages)......... cooce 17 3,976 
Churchman .........0cc0ece 00, 23 3,717 





amphasizing the indisputable 
fact that the Magazine which 
carries the most advertising in- 
variably pays the advertisers best 
—otherwise it would not continue 
to carry the most advertising, 


For three years and eight months 
LYSTEM has averaged more pages of 
advertising than any other magazine, 
wilhcut exception, 





NEN 
THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 























Independent (pages).......++- rc) 2,200 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 11 2,199 
Christian Herald.....ese.ee0+- Ll 1,848 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 9 1,830 
Youth’s Companion....... cocee 6 1,120 


Aug. 22-28: 
Outlook (pages)...+++-+se++e++ 100 22,428 
Saturday Evening Post : 
Collier’s...ccscccccecses coe 423 7,980 
Literary Digest........+s+e++ B 
Churchman ..cccccccccccsevecs 
Youth's Companion............ 18 3,680 










Leslie's ...cccccscccces 17 3,482 
Christian Herald...... 18 3,100 
VOguc.cecsecccccceses 20 3,080 
Associated Sunday Maga 16 2,994 
Life. cccccccccccccccces | 2,490 
Independent (pages)...- . = 2,380 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 7 1,330 
Aug. 29-30-31 : 
Associated Sunday Magazines 14 2,590 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 10 1,985 


Totals for August : 
Saturday Evening Post.......- 56,964 














Outlook. .ccccccccccccccccccccs 35,078 
Collier’s.... cocccves 31,390 
Vogue...- ° 24,406 
Churchman .......++ 23,334 
Literary Digest... 20,019 
Independent.... soapee 15,724 
Life.cccccccccccccccvcccccccece 14,158 
*Associated Sunday Magazine... 12,993 
Leslie’s.cccccccccccssccccecccce 11,423 
Christian Herald......... eveue 8,692 
*Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 8,504 
Youth's Companion... ......+++ 6,060 


*Five issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS IN 
MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 
Agate 
Pages Lines 











1. SySteMecesscccsccccccesceess 200 56,196 
2. Ladies’ Home Journal (cols)... 192 38,400 
3. Everybody’s...esesesseeseeses 169 37,960 
4. Country Life in Americn (cols) 167 29,240 
B. MoChare’s ccccscess ppeocsesnes 123 27,652 
6. Woman's Home Comp. (cols.) 137 27,545 
7. Delineator (cols.) ..... aieagas 123 24,690 
8. Review of Reviews ........++. 106 23,742 
9. Sunset...secsceceees sees 105 = 23,520 
10. Munsey’s....ccccssecceceecces 102 22,957 
11. World’s Work...cccccccccccce 99 22,176 
12. New Ideas (cols.)... «+» 110 22,000 


13. Designer (cols.).. 
14. Cosmopolitan....... --» 96 21,684 
15. Good Housekeeping wets 

16. Scribner’s.....++++++ 


17. American Magazine. 

18. Success (cols.)...... oo 97 16,340 
BO. CERtOTY. vcccccsccceess ooo U1 15,960 
20. Hampton’s....cccessereeecees 70 15,680 


The publishers of Modern Priscilla, 
Boston, have just issued a highly inter- 
esting piece of literature, giving data 
of every possible kind about the maga- 
zine. A strong double envelope pocket 
is sent out (each one numbered), on 
the one side of which is space for a 
copy of the magazine and on the other 
for a copy of the data book, This is 
erinted in facsimile’: typewriting and 
gives full detail about the character of 
the magazine, kind of vreaders, where 
they live, circulation, statistics, circula- 
tion in’ one hundred’ cities, how cir- 
culation is obtained, letters from sub- 
scribers, advertising policy, and lists 
of general advertisers, with letters from 
them. ~ ; 
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BUSINESS GOING OUT FROM 
TOLEDO. 


The MacManus-Kelley Agency js 
sending out orders for full-page copy 
in the larger weeklies and general 
magazines and quite a large list of the 
larger papers through the country for 
the 1910 announcement of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company, Detroit. Full. 
page copy to the weeklies of general 
circulation for the Detroit Loosescarf 
Collar Company is also going out. A 
contract has been closed with Vincent 
Sanford, Toledo, O., who will use con- 
siderable space in a list of weekly and 
monthly publications for advertising 
gold fish. 

Full-page copy in the better-known 
weeklies and large monthlies, with sixty- 
inch copy in the newspapers of general 
circulation, is being sent out for the 
Hupp Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
announcing their 1910 model. Full- 
page copy for the 1910 announcement 
of the American Automobile, of In- 
dianapolis, is being used in magazines 
and weeklies. 

The agency is also contracting for 
large space in the newspapers and 
magazines and weekly papers for the 
Anderson Carriage Company, the manu- 
facturer of the Detrott Electric Auto- 
mobile, 

It has just closed a very large con- 
tract with the Ford Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Mich., and is sending 
out larfZe orders for full-page copy to 
the Saturday Evening Post, Collier's 
weekly and a list of general newspapers, 

Full-page space in the weekly papers 
and magazines, and liberal space in 
newspapers over the country, is being 
sent to publishers for the Hartford 
Rubber orks Company, Hartford. 
The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Company, 
manufacturer of the Dayton Airless 
Tires, is using sixty-inch space in news- 
papers and liberal space in trade papers. 





Paul Block has issued a bright folder 
for the Illustrated Sunday Magazine 
giving full information about the news- 
papers using the magazine, the retailers 
in their district, facsimiles of general 
advertising carried, etc. 





The New York Review is the name 
of a new theatrical weekly just issued 
by a company in New York City, of 
which Milton Wolf is president and 
Samuel Klein is secretary and treasurer, 


Hand, Knox & Co, now represent the 
foreign field for the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch as well as the News-Leader. 
The Philadelphia Telegraph is also now 
on their list. The agency now has 
branches in St. Louis and Kansas City, 
as well as Chicago and New York. 





Frank R. Northrup, New Brunswiek 
Idg., New York, has added the Orange, 
. J-, Chronicle and the North Tona- 
wanda News to his list. 


The Columbia, S. C., Daily Record 
announces the appointment of A. E. 
Clayden as Eastern representative in 
New York. 
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Business Going Out 














Flospo Mfg. Company is using dailies 
where the goods are already on sale. 
Chas. H, Fuller Agency places this ac- 
count. 





Lord & Thomas are placing large copy 
in the classified columns of dailies for 
the American Immigration Company. 





The Nortn American Biscuit Com- 
pany, Chicago, is planning an aggres- 
sive advertising campaign. 





Calumet Baking Powder Company is 
planning a campaign to push their goods 
this fall in Oklahoma and Colorado and 
other Western states. - 





Hup-Mobile will use full pages in the 
October magazines. The business comes 
through the McManus Kelly Agency, 
of Toledo. 





Never-fail Razor Strop, Toledo, is 
going to use half-pages in the October 
magazines. Business placed by the Mil- 
ler Advertising Agency, of Toledo. 





American Car, of Indianapolis, is go- 
ing out in large space in the October 
magazines. 





Keenoh Razor Stopper, Detroit, is 
making up a list to use magazines and 
weeklies. 





Detroit Stove Works is sending out 
page copy for October through J. W. 
Thompson Agency, of Detroit. 





Menzies Shoes, Detroit, is a new ac- 
count for the magazines this fall. It is 
also going to use farm papers. Business 
is being placed by Snitzler Adv. Agency, 
Chicago. 


Oldsmobile is making up a large list 
to include magazines and_ weeklies. 
Jno. G. Cole, of the Gardner Adv. 
Agency, St. Louis, has charge of the 
account, 





The Smith-Briscoe Shoe Company, 
Lynchburg, Va., is usine half-pages to 
begin a campaign through Southern and 
Southwestern publications. The Free- 
man Agency, of Richmond, is handling 
the business. . , ’ 





The Advertisers’ Illustration Com- 
pany, Montgomery and Hudson streets, 
Jersey City, N. J., is asking for rate 
cards. 

J. A. H. Lucky, Cincinnati, through 
the Publicity Service Company, of the 
same city, is using 5,000 lines in the 
South. 

Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, is 
sending out contracts to Southwestern 


= sen for 10,000 lines for the Stude- 
baker Automobile Company. 


(Continued on page 56.) 
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“SUCCESS MAGAZINE” 


LEADS THEM ALL 
IN SEPTEMBER 





AN INCREASE OF 92% IN PER 
CENTAGE OF GAIN OVER 
SEPTEMBER OF LAST YEAR 
—AHEAD OF OTHER MAGA- 
ZINES BY A LARGE MARGIN. 


Ninety-two per cent means al- 
most twice as much advertising 
copy as that carried the same 
month last year. The magnitude 
of these figures rather suggest, at 
least to the skeptical mind, a very 
small September, 1908, number. 
However, reference to Printers’ 
Ink’s back numbers show that 
they were last year just 22 per 
cent behind their largest Septem- 
ber number, and that the usual 
amount of support was being 
given this publication even in the 
bad year. 


This same publication was next 
to the leader in their August issue, 
having an increase in that num- 
ber of 49 per cent, the World’s 
Work leading with a gain of 54 
per cent, 

There is not a magazine in the 
field to-day that can claim any 
better class of advertising than 
that filling the columns of the 
September issue of SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE. It is all as clean 
as a hound’s tooth. It would seem 
that almost a full appreciation of 
the value of SUCCESS MAGA- 
ZINE’S advertising columns, and 
its advertising policy, which is 
founded on a sincere protection 
to all of its subscribers, is being 
shown by the national advertising 
world. At this writing, the last 
forms of the October number are 
being closed, and will undoubted- 
ly show the largest number in the 
history of the magazine in point 
of advertising carried. 
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(Continued from page 55) 


_ J. L. Stack, Chicago, is placing 3,000 
lines in the South and 5,000 lines in 
the West for the Santa Fe Railroad, 


The Hulley Agency, Pittsburg, is 
sending out mail-order contracts for the 
Fort Pitt Literary Bureau, Pittsburg. 


The Boynton Furnace Company, 
through N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadel- 
phia, is using eight inches, thirty-six 
times, in Southwestern papers. 


Thos. Cook & Sons, New York, 
through the Hicks Agency, of New 
York, are using twenty lines, once a 
week for three months. Eastern papers 
make up the list. 





Nelson Chesman, St. Louis, is send- 
irg out orders for 1,000 lines for the 
Knowles Enterprise. Business is go- 
ing to papers in the Southwest. 





The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 





LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 142,440. Rate 35C. 











Benziger’s 
Magazine 





A Catholic monthly of the 
very highest class—the publica- 
tion that has proved a ‘“‘Good 
Puller” for honest and market- 
able propositions. 

It differs from the ordinary 
magazine in that it is more 
intimately in touch and sympa- 
thy with the life and needs of 
its subscribers. 

Its endorsement of your goods 
or proposition will be valuable to 
you—it will be glad to give you 
this backing if what you sell is 
worthy of it. 


Guaranteed Average 
Circulation, 75,000 


Further facts and figures will 
be gladly furnished on applica- 
tion. 





Benziger’s Magazine 
36-38 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

















A, Santaella & Co. are placing copy 
—fifty-two insertions—on the Pacific 
Coast, through Lord & Thomas, of Chi- 
cago, . 

Contracts for ten to fourteen . 
sand lines, to be used in twelve sae 
are being sent out to leading Southern 
ne ~ apers for the Geo, D. Witt Shoe 
Company, Lyachburg, Va. The Free. 
man Agency, of Richmond, is handling 
the account. 

Farm papers are receiving copy on 
several fertilizer accounts, for the Free- 
man Agency, of Richmond. 


The Mail-Order World, Buffalo, is 
sending orders to newspapers for twen. 
ty-six words, classified, daily and Sun- 
day, for twelve months. 





The Cedarcroft Sanitarium, Lebanon, 
Tenn., is sending out orders direct to 
newspapers throughout the country for 
twenty lines, number of insertions vary- 
ing. 

The Freeman Agency, of Richmond, 
Va., is placing copy in farm papers for 
the industrial departments of the fol- 
lowing railroads: Norfolk & Western, 
Sea Board Air Line, Virginia, and 
Cuesapeake & Ohio. 

——+4 


~-r 
BOSTON ITEMS. 


G. H. V. Bates, the well-known mail- 
order advertiser, is now located in Mel- 
rose, Mass. He is sending out orders 
advertising various novelties to mail- 
order papers. 











L. N. Cushman, Springfield, Mass., 
is contracting with mail-order agricul- 
tural napers for eieht quarter-pages. 
The business is placed by the New Eng- 
land Advertising Agency. 





The list for the advertising of the 
George Frost Company, manufacturers 
of the Boston Garter, has been decided 
upon for next year. The appropriation 
is smaller than usual, and a number of 
publications have been cut off. This 
account is handled by the Boston office 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company. 


Copy for the Cooper Underwear Com- 
pany is being sent out by the F. P. 
Shumway Company to various maga- 
zines for October. 


The Goodell Mfg, Company, Antrim, 
N. H., is using a large list of farm 
papers for the advertising of their agri- 
cultural implements. The orders are 
going out at the present time through 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 





Women’s. publications are being 
used with large copy for the advertising 
of Haynes, Porter & Co. They are 
seeking mail-orders for sets of silver- 
ware. This business is placed by Wood, 
Putnam & Wood. J. J. Riegel, of this 
erence, is usine a very large list of 
New England dailies for the advertising 
of the Shepard, Norwell Company, one 
of Boston’s large department stores. 
The copy is for twelve inches and runs 
twice. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 














Players’ Navy Mixture may be, 
as this advertisement states. “The 
Sun of the Tobacco World,” but 
it doesn’t get a chance to shine 
very effulgently in this advertise- 
ment. What light it does shed is 
thrown upon a very dismal stretch 





of swamp, in which no self-re- 
specting tobacco plant could be 
induced to grow. The impression 
one gains from this advertisement 
is that if the mixture is anything 
like the picture, it would have a 
mighty bad taste in the pipe. 

The illustration marked No. 2 


*more successfully carries out what 


was probably the intention of the 
advertiser—to impress upon the 
mind of the beholder the charac- 
teristics and general appearance 
of the package in which Players’ 
Navy Mixture is put up. 

* K * 

The Libbey glass magazine page 
reproduced herewith is an excellent 
example of the dignified simplicity 
and effectiveness which should 
characterize advertisements of this 





nature. 
the top of the 


emp eenpenner, : 


COISLILISIDILILOUISLIOSLIMOLOOLLS Gs 


The piece of cut glass at 
advertisement 
stands out clearly and attractively, 
alone and untrammeled by back- 
ground, border, or anything else 
which could detract from its im- 
pressiveness. 


The composition is 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY 
MIXTU RE 


SEDOOOTLETITITTLTTLOTLAEPELIGIOID 


/ 





Ssssssssssmwssssasssgssasgg 
No. 2. 


appropriate to the subject, and 
the entire page is well-balanced 
and inviting. 
* * 

The Portland Commercial Club 
seeks to invite settlers and invest- 
ors by such advertising as is rep- 
resented by the magazine page re- 


PAYETTE 


PAYETTE VALLEY 


—— 
Toe MORE of the JONATHAN ADELE oul oka 

PRIZES on PRUTT EXDGBITS: 
Tuan ANY OTHER VALLEY IN Tm WEST 
er 











The Payette Valley furnished more than two-thirds of the Canyon County 
Exhibit at 


HAMBLY & PETERSON wrthe Secretary of 
PAYETTE VALLEY COMMERCIAL CLUB, PAYETTE, IDAHO 
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produced herewith. It is a good 
idea to induce people to send for 
booklets upon topics in which they 
are interested, bi.‘ this particular 
advertisement seems to try to do 
a little too much. The books 
shown in the illustration cover 
pretty nearly every occupation in 
which mortal man can engage. 
Perhaps Oregon offers exceptional 
opportunities for every man, no 
matter what his vocation may be, 
but you cannot convince every- 
body of that fact in one advertise- 
ment. It would be far better to 
specialize by the use of an illus- 





Cut Glass—most cherished 
of all the household gods 


@ Whenever gentleness and @ It is the gift universal and 
culture enter the home—cut par excellence. 

glass enters also. @ Released from its tissue 
@ And as gentleness seldom wrappir 

departs when it has found an greeting t 
abode — so, cut glass, in that never fails to win a little cry of 
abode, remains the delight 


most cherished of e @ For the birth- 
day, the wedding, 

OWT re svviversay. 

for Christmas, the 


the household gods 
feast of feaste— 








@ its mission is 
unique 
G It satishes eg 


hunger for bes bd what cou! 

and it fulhile e 5 homely 80 gracious and so joyful a spirit 
purposes as Libbey Cut Glass? 

@ It is exquisitely delicate— @ For, of course, when you 
and still solidly and substan think of cut glass you impul 
tially practical. sively and instinctively sa 


@ Its presence on the breakfast ae 
table lightens and brightens the 
first meal of the da’ 

@ At luncheon and at dinner 
each piece renders more appe 
tizing that which it contains 


The Libbey Glass Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


we Libbey Cut Gl 


Lesally is “the world’s 


| Doubtless there is a Libbey 


dealer in your town 


tration on one subject, such as ap- 
ples, poultry, or live stock. 
. * * 


Here is another advertisement 
intended to attract investors to the 
Far West—that of the Payette 
Valley Commercial Clubs of Pay- 
ette, Idaho. The illustration of 
this advertisement, even in_ its 
original form, was worse than 
useless. Its title is “Peaches three 
years old.” The little girl in the 
foreground of the picture may be 
a peach, but whether the trees and 
shrubs in the background are 
fruit-bearing or merely ornament- 
al it is impossible to determine. 

* * 


_It may not have taken the de- 
signer of this “Arrow” collar ad- 
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vertisement more than a few min- 
utes to lay out this little Piece 
of newspaper copy, and give his 
instructions both to the artist and 


BOOKLETS 


AND VIEWS 
rom all patts of 


REGON 















About Farmiag, Manufacturing. Professional and Business 


Opportunities i in | Oregon 


Ash Quesanna Freaky They wil! Be Anewere/ 


PORTLAND COMMERCIAL aus, PORT TLAND, ORE. 
jets - 





the compositor. However that 
may be, it is doubtful whether he 
would have secured a better re- 
sult if he had worked on it all 
day. Clean, simple, and well-bal- 
anced, it makes a splendid appear- 
ance in the newspapers, and tells 
a good story in a few words. 





Note the evenness 
of the stitching and 
the fineness of the 
fabric in 


COLLARS 


15c. each—2 for agc. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Makers 


Anrow Currs ark JUST as Good as 
Antow CoLtcans —25 CasTS a Paik 
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(Continued from page 56) 


The list of general mediums for the 
Johnson Educator Food Company has 
been decided upon for next year. Con- 
tracts will go out shortly from the 
New York office of the George Batten 
Company. 





Three-time orders are going to a list 
of monthly publications for the adver- 
tising of George P. Brown, Beverly, 
Mass. ‘Twenty-line copy is used and 
the business is handled by Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood. 


+ Oe 


ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES. 





The Lawrence Business College, of 
Lawrence, Kan., and St. Teresa’s Acad- 
emy, of Kansas City, are using a list 
of daily and weekly newspapers, and 
agricultural papers published in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. Orders are being sent 
out through L. Roy Curtiss Adv. Com- 
pany, Kansas City. 


A. R. Schollmeyer, St. Louis, Mo., 
is sending out orders to a list of Ger- 
man publications in Illinois and_ Mis- 
souri, Orders for four-inch display 
copy, four times, are going out through 
the St. Louis office of H. W. Kastor & 
Sons. 








The Burdett Manufacturing Company, 
Kansas City, manufacturers of the 
“Ultimop,” began a try-out campaign 
the first week in September in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Copy and orders 
are being sent out through L, Roy 
Curtiss Adv. Company, Kansas City. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis office 
is sending out orders to a large list of 
daily newspapers published in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan for the Transcon- 
tinental Freight Company, of St. Louis. 
Two-inch display copy is being used. 








The Leibstadter Millinery Company, 
Kansas City, is using 60 and 120-line 
display copy in the October issues of 
the Butterick Trio and Woman’s Home 
Companion. rders are being placed 
through the L. Roy Curtiss Adv, Com- 
pany, Kansas City. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City 
office is sending out till forbid orders 
for the Grant Pants Company, same 
city, to a list of weekly editions of 
= Sixty-line display copy is being 
used. 





The L. Roy Curtiss Adv. Company, 
Kansas City, is making up a list of 
dailies for the fall campaign for the 
Aug. J. Bulte Milling Company, same 
city. 





The United Kansas Portland Cement 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., is conduct- 
ing a publicity campaign exploiting 
“Sunflower Portland Cement”:in agri- 
cultural papers published in Kansas and 
Oklahoma. The advertising is being 
handled by the L. Roy Curtiss Adv. 
Company. 
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_The Carnie-Goudie Manufacturing 
Company, Kansas City, is making up a 
list of magazines to be used for a spring 
campaign to advertise Hammo-port. 3 
Roy Curtiss Adv. Company is handling 
the advertising. 








The Horn-Baker Adv. Company, 
Kansas City, is sending out orders for 
twelve times to farm papers for the 
Pineland Manufacturing Company, same 
city, advertising Southwestern farm 
lands. Small display copy is being used. 


The Planet Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., is using a few big week- 
lies to advertise a gas lamp which it 
manufactures. Small display space is 
being used. The advertising is placed 
through Lord & Thomas. 





_ The St. Louis Bill Posting Company 
is making contracts with billposting com- 
panies in 1,000 cities and towns through- 
out the country for the Bucks Stove & 
Range Company, St. Louis. The cam- 
paign will begin in September. Eight 
pon twenty-four-sheet posters will be 
used, 
Pewee arenes 


CHANGE OF PARROT COPY 
BRINGS RESULTS. 


P CucLtey & ey 
HILADELPHIA, Aug. 27, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ | he " 

We beg you to accept our thanks for 
the manner in which you have treated 
the parrot proposition in the article 
published recentlv, 

For your information we would say 
that we have recently changed our copy 
and used the same in the Saturday 
Blade and largely with the best result 
that we have yet accomplished. The 
same copy will appear in the Saturday 
Evening Post on the 11th, and we are 
rather anticipating some large returns 
from same. 

Cuctey & MULLEN. 
—_——_~++—____ 


Srecialization is a growing movement 
in adventising agency service. The 
Shoe and Leather Service Company, of 
Boston, has been organized. It is an 
outgrowth of the Shoe and Leather 
Retorter service department. The in- 
corporators are F, F. Cutler, president; 
. E. Bosworth, George H. Collyer. 
Rate cards are now being asked for. 


The American Home Monthly, pub- 
lished by Henry Redder, will be in- 
creased eight pages with the November 
number, making a magazine of forty 
pages. 





The Foster Debevoise Agency an- 
nounces a connection with H. M. Price, 
New York City and Detroit, at which 
latter place he has conducted the H. M, 
Price Advertising Company for eight 
years. 





The Brooklyn Eagle claims to stand 
second on the list of all papers in New 
York for volume of advertising in July. 
It has held third place for a long time, 
and ..as been the only rival of the big 
Manhattan papers. 
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Classified Advertisements 








less than one dollar. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for 


Ink’ cost twenty cents an agate 

















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 liroaa St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds piaced in every part of the world. 








Financial Advertising is being placed in 
CUBA AND JAMAICA 
for the American Security Contract 
Co., of Philadelphia by the 
BEERS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
OF HAVANA, CUBA 


New York Office: 66 Beaver Street, Room 801 
Gro. W. Dyer, Representative 




















ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE Ladies’ Home Fournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 








HE Saturday Evening Post—greater results 
at lower cost. ‘Ihe Curtis Pub. Co, Phila. 


THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 


20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


HE circulation ot the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 


150,000 copies per day 


The Bank Advertiser 


Has a national circulation to banks exclusively. 
Cc. E. Auracher, Publisher, Cedar Rapids, | Iowa 

















COIN CARRIERS 


GET THE CASH 
with the sub-cription order. 
Also used with Want ad 
dept 1,000 any Printing, 
$3.26 ; 5,000 any Printing, 
: $10.00. Samples free. DE- 
- TROIT COIN WRAPPER 
co., 4 oo R. Street, Detroit, Mic h. 














COLLECTIONS 


OLLECTIONS of all kinds wanted. Special 

Attention Publishers’ accounts Will deliver 
publications and ‘look after renewals. EB. 
WIGGINs, 119 Main, Houston, Texas. 











ENGRAVING 





ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING, 











__ELECTROTY¥ES _ 


Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
and save you expressage. Largest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column 
inches aday. Write for prices and sample of 
patent Holdfast interchangeable base 


RAPI ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 
ers’ Block, Cincinnati 0. 




















FOR SALE — 


$1000 will buy a handsomely equipped job 
plant, well established, and paying 
business in a county seat town of 3,500 in the 
richest section of Oregon. Chandler-Price 
10 x 15 jobber, Chandler-Price, 23 in. paper 
cutter, Boston stapler, steel run cabinets, etc 
Everythi: g new from type foundry five months 
avo. Addess A.C. LE NDEI R, Hood River, Ore. 








HELP WANTED 


was ftED—Circulation manager (must be 
married), for Evening Daily in live Southern 
City. Good salary, permanent position to right 
man, Address with refe rences, salary ex- 
pecied, “ SOUTHERN,’ ’ Printers’ Ink. 














ANT ED— An exclusive agent in every city 
to sell Transo (transparent face) envelopes, 
on a commission basis. Every business housea 
possible customer. Excellent proposi.ion for men 
with sell ng ability. Samples and complete in 
formation on request. TRANSO PAPER CO., 
Chicago 

OSITIONS NOW “OPE N—For Adv. solici- 

tors, Ga., $40; Ill., $20; New Eng. trade 
journal, 935; Pa. ditto, $40 for business 
managers, Kan., $25; Ct , $60; Pa., Edi- 
torial writer, republican, N. Y., $35; city ed., 
Okla , $385; N. Y., $25 Advg. copy and rate 
man, agency experience, Mass., $50- Also for 
reporters, desk men and linotyvpe operators. 
Booklet free FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER 
MEN'S EXCHANGE, Springheld, Mass 




























IG MONEY FOR IDEAS.—Have you an 

idea or suggestion, copy or illustration that 
would sella cigar, cigarette or piano, increase 
the passenger traffic of a trunk line railroad or 
build up the sale of any manufactured article? 
It so we will pay you liberally foreach and every 
such idea or suggestion that you may submit if 
accepted by one of our clients. ‘This is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to make big money and 
estab'ish yourself in the advertising business 
Don't be afraidto submit an idea. What might 
not strike you as a brilliant one might appeal to 
a certain advertiser. Submit ideas in person 
if possible. C. E. SHEKRIN COMPANY, Ad- 
vertising, 452 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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Copy Writer 
Wanted 


by large Advertising Agency, 
to take charge of local ad- 
vertising in a large city. He 
must have initiative, good 
ideas and know type lay- 
out. Philadelphia agency 
experience preferred. Ex- 
ceptional opportunity for the 
right man. State salary ex- 
pected and full particulars. 
Address, Box 342, care of 
Printers’ INK. 

















MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
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ADVERTISING Specialist who has planned 
and conducted several seccessful publicity 
campaigns desires to devote either all or part of 
his time to preparing copy for advertiser or 
agency. Address ‘‘ F. B_,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PRINTING 





OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK.— Unusual facilities 
Sor large orders—monotype and Linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 








© PUBLISHERS—Send me a copy of your 

publication. I am about to Nationally Ad- 
vertise my product. I wantto know with whom 
my competitors advertise? HUGHES SER- 
VICE, Hughes Block, Chicago. 





E WANT FOUR JINGLES right away 

for our 1910 ca’ ender. Will pay $10 for each 
oneaccepted. Proofs mailed to ‘‘ad'’ men on 
application. W. F. SCHRAFFT & SONS 
CURPORATION, Boston, Mass. 





pias MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 
seek positions as adwriters and ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West Slst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
aline, six words tothe line. PrinTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 











PATENTS 


p————= PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 





OREMANSHIP wanted by practical composi- 
tor. Has had charge of composing and press- 
rooms. Address, Box 1383, New Haven, Conn. 





TRAINED AT MAN, experienced printing 

Manager, desires posi ion in small service 
agency, or tocreate or manage ad department 
in growirg concern. Address “M.L.,"’ care 
lrinters’ Ink, 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A BIG JOB 


is now open to a man who 





is primarily an executive. 
He ought to be familiar 
with the publishing busi- 
ness and have $50,000 to 
invest in order to get con- 
trol of the business. The 
business is well known and 
well established. II] health 
makes this opening at a sac- 


rifice price possible. Prin- 


cipals only. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 
Publishing Properties, 
263 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


62 PRINTERS’ INK. 








—— 


A Roll of Honor 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the 
perfect copies printed for every issue for 














total number of 
These statements are 
Printers’ INK's Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 
' having the requisite qualification. 


one year. 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 


advertiser 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 
enter this list. 


Printers’ Ink’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 


who successfully controverts its accuracy. 























ALABAMA 
Anniston, Evening Star. Quantity and quality 
circulation; leading want ad. medium 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy 
19,270. best advertising | medium in Alabama 
Montgomery, Journal, dy. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Jaily aver. 1908, 6,651 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


COLORADO 

Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 

ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1908, 58,467. 
Gr This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 


GUAR Newspaper Directory, who will 
AN pay one hundred dollars to the 
TEED first person who successfully 


controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for July, 1909, sworn, 12,887. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1'c. per line flat, 

Meriden, Fournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1907, 7,743; average for 1908, 7,726. 


Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily aver. 1906, 7,672; 672; 1907, 7,769; 1908, 7,729. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
Sworn average for 1908, 16,864; Sunday, 12,567 
First 6 months, 1909, 17,080 copies daily (sworn). 


Average for 1908, 


Aver. 1908, 9,733, | 


New Haven, (nion. Average 190%, 16,326; 
| E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1006, 6,104; 
| average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739 


Norwalk, Hvening Hour 
exceeds 3,450 


Average circulation 
Sworn statement turnished 





| 
Waterbury, Repudlican 


Average tor 1908, 
Daily, 6,325; Sunday, 6,243. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (@ ©). 








FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. ay. 1st 6 mos., 
1909, 12,907. E. Katz, Special Agent, N 


Jacksonville, 7 imes-Union. June dy 17,742; Sun 
19,839 Benjamin Kentnor Co., N.Y. Chi Sp. A. 


GEORGIA 


La Fayette, \/essenger. 


Weekly, Average 
circulation, 1905, 2,541 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction, Need more be said ? 





Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 


Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. 


$2. Aver- 
age for first 6 months, 1909, 77,721 
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Chicago, Dental Review, monthly Actual 


average for 1907, 4,018; for ‘1908, 4,097. 


tite vk ik 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1908, Sunday 602,377, Daily 
165,407, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED, 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
pape 's Pr RIN 
ge The absolute correctness 
ot the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 


tr tps 
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Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1908, daily 
net paid exceeding, 141,000; Sunday net paid 
exceeding, 197,000. It is not disputed that 
the Chicago Record-Heraid has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 
g® Lhe absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Kecord-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell's Ameri- 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success- 
fully controvert its accuracy. 


VA 
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TEED 


Joliet, //eraid, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1908, 6,808. 





Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1908, 16,608. A. F, Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Evening Star. 
20,911 


Circulation for 1908, 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1g08, 4,409. First six months, 1909, 4,963. 
INDIANA 
Evansville, Yournal-News. wed 3 % 183 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average, 26,112 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average, 1,577; weekly, 2,641 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average July 
1909, 10,239. Best in Northern Indiana. 
IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. 
9,139. ‘All paid in advance.’ 


Average 1908, 


Davenport, Zimes. Daily aver. Aug., 16,846. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 
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Times-Journal, morning and eve, 
1908, 12,664; Sunday, 14,731. 


Dubuque, 
Daily average, 


Washington, Eve. Yournal. Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers, All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily % 4 » 4,670; 1908, 
4,835. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 


KENTUCKY 
Harrodsburg, Democrat. WW’. Av. 'o8, 3,370. 
Largest and best paper in Central Kentucky. 
Lexington, //erald. \). av.,1908, 7,194. Sunday, 
8,255. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette. 


Lexington, Leader. Average for 1908, evening, 
5,445, Sunday 6,878. E. Katz, 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 





MAINE 

Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average, 1,294,438. 

Augusta, Kennebec Journal, daily average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, daily 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. 

Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly, J.W. Brackett Co. Aver. for 1908, 7,977. 

Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1908, 
daily 14,461. Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, American. Iaily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 

Baltimore, News, daily News Publishing 
Company. Average 1908, 84,395. For Aug., 
1909, 80,895. 

‘The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell's American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


GUAR 
TEED 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. 1 argest amount of week day ad. 


te te i vk oe 


Boston, Globe. — 1908, daily. 176, oy 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
The Boston Glode printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 lines of advertising. Thiswas 
7,445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Boston newspaper. 


Wr We We We We 


Established 1825. 
Average circulation for June, 19095 102,645. 
Gain over June, 1908, 17,027 
The character and distribution re its circu- 
lation ensure results to advertisers. No 
questionable copy accepted. 
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In Boston 


It's The Post 


JULY, 1909, Averages 


Boston Sunday Post 
251,506 


Gain of 16,753 Copies 
over July, 1908. 


Boston Daily Post 
284,674 


Gain of 29,602 Copies 
over July, 1908 


Display Advertising 
in July, ’o9, in the Boston Post 
was 278,999 agate lines, which 
was 46,055 lines in excess of its 
nearest daily and Sunday Boston 
contemporary. 

Heaan Lite, The Magazine About People. 


Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 





Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 
for 1908, 3,099. 


Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1908, 7,473. 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1908 av. 8,949. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1907, 16,622; 1908, average, 16,396. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1908, 18,232 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; Largest evening circulation, 


Worcester, L’Ofinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Average May, 1909, daily 
9,348, Sunday 10,205. Greatest net circulation 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,330. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; July, 1909, 31,187. 





MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. 


Daily av 
23,093. Largest by thousands. . eae 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly, Actual average for six months ending 
July 15, 1909, 100,166. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach sections 
most profitably. 





Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher, Aver. for 1908, 28,270 


Minneapolis, Fournal, Daily "7 
and Sunday (Q©). In 1908 w-| e0| 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 75,639. In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 172,419, 
Dai'y average circulation for 
July, — 1909, evening only, 
70,161. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for July, 19c9, 71,572. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper _ Directory. It 


00 goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1908, 63,341. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

GUAR The Sunday 7ribune average per 

TEED issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 

by Am. News- Tribune average per issue for 

paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 
tory. was 90,117. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, Herald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1908, 1,095. Largest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1908, 16,548. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 





St. Louis, National Druggist(Q@@),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1908, 9,167. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 





8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1908, 104,708. 





in 








NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,390 ior year ending Dec. 31, 1908 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 142,440. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courter. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1908, 8,870. 


City, Evening Journal. Average for 
oe BT. 3 three months 1908, 26,021. 








Newark, Avening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening 7imes. Av. 1906, 18,237 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has_ the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1908, 52,286. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn, Average, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 51,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. daily average for 
1906, 94,473, 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1908, 5,132. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir.6 mos. 
ending June 30, 1909, 6,089. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Dai/y News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1got, 
6,229. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 7 months ending July 31, 1909, 10,623. 





Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700. 

Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1908, 26,022 (OO). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co, 191,540 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Traac Fournal Average 
circulation for year ending Dec., 1908, 10,260 
Dec., 1908 issue, 10,000. 


The World. Actual average, Morning, 345,- 
4%. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,335. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for nrst five months 1909, 4,827; May, 6,342. 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in state outside of New York City, 
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Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1908, 16,760. 





Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver, 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,951. 





Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical ontractor, mo, 
Average for 1908, 2,683. 





Utica, Press,daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishei. 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 16,274. 


OHIO 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish, 
Actual average, 11,120. 


Cleveland, Ohio Farmer, Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers. 100,000. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 78,291, July, 1909, 
85,497 daily; Sunday, 102,586. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Dayton, Jourmal. Actual average, 
21,217. 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over % cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. '08, 463,716. 


_ Youngstown, Vindicator. 1)'y av.,'08, 15,000; 
Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago, 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6.659; for 1908, 6,669. 1. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,955; July, 'o9, 31,166. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 

Portland, 7he Oregonian,(©©) For 
PT yy OVET fifty years the great newspaper of 
fey the Pacific Northwest—more circula- 
tion, more foreign, more local and more 
classified advertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. July NET PAID circulation, daily, 

39,325, Sunday average, 49,533. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Chester, 7imes, ev'g d’y. Average 1908, 7,888. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 
Erie, 7imes, daily. Aver. for 1908, 18,487, 
July, 1909, 19,123. E. Katz, Special Ag:., N.Y. 
Harrisburg, /elegraph. Sworn aver- 
age July, 1909, 16,144. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 
Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
June, 1909, 12,674. Only evening 

paper in Johnstown. 
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Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


“The name of ‘The Bulletin’ 
is a household word among the 
people of Philadelphia and_ its 
vicinity. 

“Its circulation now reaches 
far beyond the highest point ever 
attained by a daily newspaper in 
the State of Pennsylvania.” 


Net AVERAGE FOR JULY 


at Me 


Corres A Day 


“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net; all damaged, 
unsold, free and returned copies 
have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 











Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results, 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 





Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1907, 6,614: 1908, 5,517 (OO). 


Q000000000000000000.30000 


Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded ali four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). Vhe FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for gnality than quantity. 


OE ee we 


Philadelphia. The Press (@©) is 

Philadelphia's Great Home News- 

paper. Hesides the Guarantee 

GUAR Star, it hasthe Gold Marks and is 

teto onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press tor June, 1909, 
101,753; the Sunday Press, 169,976. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
morn, dy. av., '08, 11.734. ‘lhey cover the field. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1908, 15.844. In its 35th year. 
GUAR Padkooniont. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


18 471 





RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Mvening Times. Average circula 
tion, 1908, 18,185 —sworn 
Providence, Daily Journal Average 
for 1908, 20,210 (OO). sunday, 25,861 
@O). Evening Bulletin, 45,373 aver. 
age 1908. 


reorge I. Utter, pub. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, 
Circulates in Conn, and R.I. Aver. 6 mos., 5,066, 





¢ 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver. 
age 1908, 4,888. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver. 


GUA age for first six months, 1909, 
Ah daily (O@©) 14,490, Sunday (@@) 
Bad 14,951. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
Circulation for 1908, 2,992. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville, Yournal and Tribune. 
Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908, 
15,885. Week-dav av. November and 
December, 1008, 16 909. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 

ay, average first 0 mos., 1909 Daily, 48,980; 
Sunday, 70.015. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206; for 190%, 36,554. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, March aver. 10,002. Only 
FE] aso paper examined by A. A. A 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1908, 4,775. Examined by A. A. A. 


Burlington, Free /'ress. Daily average for 
1908, 8,603. Largest city and State circulation. 
kxamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 





Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,327 Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A 








Rutland, Herald. Average, 1908, 4,666. Only 
Rutiand paper examined by A. A. A. 


8t. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average for 
1908, 3,182. Examined by A A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee. Av. 1908,3,066; July, 1909, 


3,761. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON be 
Seattle, 7he Seattle Times \O®) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
GUAR combines with its July ‘oo, cir. of 
re *, 64,222 daily, 80,701 Sunday, rare 
t quality. It is a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality an 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In 1906-'07-’05 7imes beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. g 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1908, daily, 18,732 
Sunday, 26,729. 


Tacoma, News. Average for year, 1908, 


18,768. 
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‘WISCONSIN 


sville, Gazette. Daily average, 
so, cally, 4,899; semi-w eekly, 1,800. 
, dally 


Madison, State Journal, daily, Actual aver- 
age for 1908, 5, 90 


July, 





Milwaukee, Lvening Wisconsin, daily. Average 
for July, 1909, 40,907 (OO). The great Home 
Paper of Wisconsin. 





Milwaukee, 7he Journal, ev>., 
ind daily. Daily average for 
12 mos., 57,609; for June, 1900, 
68,779; daily gain over June, 1908, 
2,648. Over 50% of Milwaukee 
homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line. 
Carries largest amount of advertising of any 
paper in Milwaukee. 


UA 
oun 
aay) 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
April, 1908, 9,348. Examined by A. A. A 


Racine, Journal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending May 1, 1909, 4,442; April, 4660. 









Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended June 30, 1909, 60,762. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Ady. 
3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 


$ 
41 Park Row, W. C. Richardson, Mgr 
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erage for 1908, daily, 37,095; 
41,475; weckly 1908, 27,425; 


man newsp’r. 
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WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ribune. Actual net average six 


months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Av. for 1908, 


Vancouver, Province, daily. 


15,922; July, '08, 16,244; July, 'o9, 18,651; H. 


DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York, 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
daily July, 1909, 
July 1900, 24,633, 


Canada's Ger- 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. 
Kates 56c, in, 


Avy. 1008, 17,645. 


Winnipeg, 7elegram, dy. av. for g mos. toApl. 
» '09, 26,445. Weekly, same period, 29,610. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1908, 


daily 99,239, weekly 46,935. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








requisite grade and class. 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 
Advertisements under this heading are desired only from papers of the 


A large volume of 











COLORADO 
ANT advertisers get best results in Coio- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 


HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than ail the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
Db. C. (OO), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any Other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


THE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
— classified advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per thousand in the West, 
HE Daily News is Chicago's Want Ad 
Directory, 


INDIANA 





THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Leading ‘‘Want Ad”’ 
medium of the State, publishes 
more paid classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 


RATE 
All Classifications One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 














MAINE 
HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


tit te i tk 


HE boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


WH Ke 


MINNESOTA 

THE Minneapolis ournal, 

daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 
tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no quest!onable adver- 
tising accepted at any p ice. 
Classified wants printed in 
July, 1909, amounted to 169,176 
lines; the number of indi:idual 
ais published were 23,132. 


Eizht cents per agate line it 
charged. Cash order one cent‘ 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 





HE Minneapolis 7ribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N "THE Minneapolis Tribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 90,000 subscribers. 

It publishes over 140 columns of 

GUAR Want advertisements every week 

te at fuli price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


MISSOURI 
iF Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One cent a 
word. Minimum, lb5c. 


MONTANA 
THE Anaconda Standard, Montana’s best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cr- 


cu.ation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 





NEW JERSEY 
HE Jersey City Evening Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results, 


NEW YORK 
HE Albany Evening Journal, Kastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatistied advertisers. Write for Tates 
and sworn circ ulation Staten ent, 


HE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great. 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester Counsy, 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re. 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis. 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wat 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation, 


OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okla. City,31,166. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 72mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 





Uv 
HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
HE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other O.tawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 


HE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 








©O) Gold Mark P apers ©o@ 





Out of a total of over 22,000 








Advertisers value the Gold Mark publications more for the class and 
quality of their circulation than for the mere number of copies printed. 
publications in America, 122 are dis- 
tinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@®)- 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (QO©). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
35,762 (OO). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (O@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 





Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga The 
Daiiy Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Kepresentative. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (Q@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known, 


Grain Dealers Journal (OO), Chicago, the 
grain wrade’s accepted medium for ‘‘Want"’ ads. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (QO). Best paper 
incity; read by best people. 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of Amerita (QO). 


Boston Evening Transcript (OO), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 


Worcester L’Opinion Publique (OO). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (QO). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


( ) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
(op and flour tr ade ali over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark" milling journal (Q©). 





NEW YORE 


Army and Navy Journal, (O@). First in its 
class in circulation, intluence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Hagle (Q@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (OQ). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘These people read the 
Century Magazine. 


Dry Goods Economist (OQ), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade, 


Electric Railway Fournal (OO). A consoli- 
dation of “§treet Raiiway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Engineering News (Q©). Established 1874. 
The leader in its field Reaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (Q©). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post."’ 
—Printers’ Ink. 


New York Herald (QQ). Whoever mentions 
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LIFE without a competitor. Humorcus, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary. The 
only one of its kind—that'’s LIFE. 


Scientific American (©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


The New York Times has a grea‘er daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three’ morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to qua ity of circulation. 





New York 7ribune (OO), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 


Vogue (QO) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (OO), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@©) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 95,349; ‘I'he Sunday Press, 133,984. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (O@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (Q@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (©). Oldest and most 


influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (Q©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (Q@©), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (Q@) and the Eveni 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, e rate. ites 








America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


The Globe, Toronto (Q®), gives quality and 
quantity in circulation and results, 
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in staging a single production, 
sc*nery must be elaborate 






quality of goods. 












/.merica. 


NEW YORK 
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ticle, it becomes an item for the 
vertising journals. That sum and more 
is often spent by a theatrical manager 


costumes must be made of ihe finest 


The NEW YORK CLIPPER is the 
representative theatrical paper 


We will be pleased to send you a 
copy of the CLIPPER on request to 


The Frank Queen Publishing Co.,Ltd. | 


Apert J. Borie, General Manager. | 








INK. 











The actor’s chronic hard-up-ness is still | . 
= favorite topic of jest yee cna ce | ‘A Daily Newspaper for The Home,” 
nov-a-days little Sonumhathe m for it. | ° 2° ° 

No high salaried advertising man- The Christian Science 
ager makes by half the sums paid the 
successful theatrical star in a season. 

‘hen a commercial concern decides MONI j OR 

to spend $50,000 to advertise an ar- 


ad- OF BOSTON, MASS. 


for the World-wide Circulation and 
doubtedly the most closely read 


the 
newspaper in the world, 


New York Office: ‘a 


in 


Chicago Office: 


plication, 





Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


No, 1 Madison Ave, 
510 Orchestra Building, 


Advertising rates furnished on ap. 
















, Record, Washington, Pa. 


Very Choice Circulation. 
A live, growing paper and a real 
growing circulation which goes into 
6,100 homes—real homes—owned by 
the man who lives there—men who 
have money to spend for comfort, 


necessity or luxury. R ] hi 
class circulation at a ae cane pene The = en Paper reaching the 
rate card tells how. Washington ee oe 2 eee. 


Publication Office 











THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


1536 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 




















Circulation Manager Wanted 












investigation. 


cations treated 


LEADING Afternoon Newspaper 
in one of the South’s largest cities 
wants a circulation manager. The 

position is open only to a competent 
man with the best record for constructive 
work. He must be a man whose char- 
acter and abilities will stand the closest 
The position will pay the 
right salary to the right man. The field 
for much greater growth is open. Appli- 


in absolute confidence. 











Address communications to ‘‘IMMEDIATE,’’ Printers’ Ink 
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Here’s A NEW THOUGHT 


WE DO NOT DECRY SPACE ADVERTISING—we use 
it ourselves. It is the greatest medium known. But, like 
all great things, space advertising needs an auxiliary. 
Every manager knows this. Space is necessary to bring 
your wares generally before the public. Now for the 
individual side of it. 











A GOOD PENCIL-with your ad and trade-mark beautifully 
displayed all around it, and placed in the hands of the very 
individual you want to reach, will bring the following re- 
sults : 


First, there is the good-will of the recipient over the gra- 
tuity of a good and useful article. Then take the low 
average use of a pencil at 15 times a day, and the low 
average life at 6 weeks, and you get a persistent, pound- 
ing circulation of 630 on one person, to say nothing of 
the times the pencil will be seen by others on account of 
its beauty and attractiveness. A high-grade pencil will 
average about $30.00 per M in quantities, altho we have 
them from $12.00 per M up. Where else can you get a 
concentrated individualized circulation of 60,300 for 
$30.00? No cost for distribution, as a pencil will go with 
a letter under a two-cent stamp. 


ISN'T IT WORTH INVESTIGATING? 


NOLS Cc: ; DOLIVY 





1008 & 1010 FILBERT ST. 


ADDRESS 
A. B. BRUSK, Sales Manager 


BLANCHARD BROBS., Inc. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





ee 
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HE MAN who lives in a one-horse 
town, usually owns a fwo-horse team. 
He’s a rather prosperous individual. 
You'll find him at his best in the small 
towns and on the farm, where American- 
ism is found in its greatest vigor—where the 


Toledo Weekly Blade 


has been circulating for over seventy years 
amongst prosperous people who will buy 
your goods, if you make an honest appeal. 





Nearly a Quarter of a Million 
Circulation at 50 Cents per Line 








There is scarcely a village, hardly a 
hamlet, in all the Union to which The 
Toledo Weekly Blade does not go. 


Take the map, pick at random a town, 
a village, a post office, and The Toledo 


Weekly Blade will mail you the list of 
paid-in-advance subscribers it has there. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


Managers of Foreign Advertising 


290 Fifth Ave. Hartford Building 
New York Chicago 
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